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ORIGINAL TALES. 


ANIMAL MAGNETISM. 


BY JOHN NEAL. 


CHAPTER THE FIRST. 
The White Hills—and the Notch. 


We were on our way through the white hills of New-Hampshire 
It was toward sunset, in the month of July, after one of the hottest 
days of the hottest summer I ever knew. We were six inside, 
without reckoning bonnets, children, or bandboxes ; covered with 
dust, out of humour with ourselves, the driver, the stage, the 
horses, the weather, and every thing else; and after a dead pull of 
eght mortal hours upon the stretch, part of the time through a loose || 
gray sand, like powdered oatmeal, six inches deep, and the rest up 
pill, were just entering the Notch—a vast, cool, shadowy gorge of 
the mountains, where it was evident enough a smart shower must 
have fallen within two or three hours at furthest, so thoroughly 
washed was the broad smooth high way, so noisy the birds, and so 
perfectly transparent the ov erarching trees—peradventure, while we 


were watching the sky, and listening to the reverberations of fF hago fire, and bearing up the very sky, as it seemed ; 


thander, or sweltering and sulking in the vast hollow, where t 
Wyleys had perished so miserably but a short time before, wonder- 
ing at the miraculous escape of the cottage they fled from, as they 
aw through the darkness of midnight the foundations of the great 
deep broken up! the mountains tumbling from their thrones and 
rushing together! yea, the bright thunder itself, and the very skies, 
falling in ponderous fragments about their path! 

Mount Washington was right before us now, “ in golden panoply 
complete ;°? the scattered patches of snow that were left, burning 
ke molten rubies in every hollow the sun could reach, the rocky 
helmet above, and the pomp of clouds below, luminous with fiery 
purple-—a sort of inward glory—a great upheaving, self-illuminating, 
and self-sustaining power. The stage stopped of itself. The shaft- 
horses leaned back with all their strength, and the high-spirited 
leaders, coming round with a lurch at the foot of the hill we were 


yast beginning to go up, and planting their hoofs on a little patch of |, 


damp turf they found there, stood looking at us with an expression 
that was not to be trifled with 


I wish you could have seen their! 


eves'—their heaving manes—their dilated nostrils—and their out- i 


setched necks! ‘The appeal was irresistible—there was nothing 
more to be said. The door flew open at once; and out we 
vundled '—six of the happiest human creatures you ever met with, 
of our age, and three of the noisiest, I promise you, after we had 


mee felt the fresh grass with our feet, and breathed for a few mo- | 


ments the richly-scented wind, that came up, sounding and sweeping 
through the gorge, as from the innermost depth of the wilderness ; 
favoured not only with the wild blossoming trees that flourish there, 
the pond-lilies and the sweet ferns, but like the perfumed sherbet of 
the east, hallowed as it were with the delicious coolness and purity 
The smaller children shouted for joy ; and 
would have shouted with them, 


of mountain-snow. 
the “ children of a larger growth” 
tad they been better acquainted, or not altogether so well brought up 

Along, though not steep hill, was before us, and a most beauti- 
falsky. So, beseeching the driver to take his own time, and give 
ihe horses a good breathing before he followed, we set off in good 
amest fora tramp through the Notch; some taking one side of the 
road and some the other, two or three loitering, as if they had the 
thole afternoon before them, and others labouring straight-forward, 
without looking to the right or left, as if with a settled determina- 
uon to be there first, and have the job off their hands ; the two 
rounger children racing about, hither and thither, and peeping with 
wlemn bright eyes into the undergrowth, and whispering together, 
s ifit were haunted ; and the eldest, a brave little romp—and not so 
very little neither, she'd have you toknow—with large laughing eyes, 
plentiful hair, a generous mouth, and the whitest teeth, if not the 
reddest lips, I had seen for a twelvemonth—just beginning to hide 
th shoulders with great care, to tremble and blush, without know- 
ag why, to look and listen, with murmuring lips and drooping eye- 
ids, and to feel at the approach of twilight, as if she were under- 
going a spiritual transformati 1on—yust flowen ng upon the outer 
verge of hopeful and mysterious womanhood—overflowing with 
childish joy, and starting off by he rself, as thuugh in search of wild 
lowers or butterflies, and refusing the arm of a fashionably-dressed | 
roung fellow, with a very handsome face and most unexceptionable 


‘There was a wonderfu! freshness and heartiness in the air; a sort 
of healthy musick all about us, and within us: above and below, 
and whithersoever we turned, there was a look of new and rejoicing 
life—a broad and generous wholeness—a vast and beautiful repose, 
exalted nature. The sky was of the clearest blue— 


We could hear the rattling and ringing 


worthy of man’s 
earth of the deepest green 
of many waters among the old upturned roots, and huge dislocated 
masses of rock, on both sides of our way, like subterranean laughter; 
and though we could see nothing of the cheerful waters themselves, 
they were so far below us—and our pathway just bere was like anar- 
row bridge flung over the 
nal flashes of upward sunshine to be found, loitering and playing for a 


abyss, ata single cast ; there were occasio- 
moment underneath the topmost branches of the more lofty and 
aged trees, lighting up the bark, or interweaving their threads of 
filmy gold with the rich pendant moss, that hung like tattered ban- 
ners over the trembling undergrowth, till warp and woof were all 
a-fire with the confused and gorgeous blazonry, and we were re- 
minded at every step of Leigh Hunt's * patches of sunshine.’ 
stopped; and, before we knew it, our voices hed all died away in a 
whisper—not one of us had the heart, for a long while, to speak 
above his breath. Even the little children were mute with awe 
burning with un- 
for the 


There was the huge mountain right before us, 


vhite clouds were tumbling and rolling a thousand feet below the 


top; and here, on every side of us, were the last of the aboriginal 
pines—trees that were found flourishing here ages and ages agyo— 
the pyramids of the North American forest ; few 
** barkless and branchless,”’ and like those of the Alps, * wrecks of 


a single winter !°—their overloaded strength having bowed and 


not a of them 


broken at last, under the accumulated snows of a * single winter,” 


with the noise of a midnight avalanche; though the main shaft, 
which bad once upheld a canopy like a cloud, continued where it 
grow, unchanged and untroubled, steadfast and motionless, and 
perishing only as the mountains perish, by imperceptible and slow 
decay. There were a multitude of other trees too, and all sorts of 
New-England shrubbery—the silver birch, the flowering dog-wood. 
the muvrtaindaurel, sic the 
cherry, the savage hemlock, and the smooth bri, nt beech, with here 
and there a thrifty bass—but a week or two before in full feather 


and all turning away from the 


piounte yeh, tke cvild-blossoming 


and swarming with wild honey-bees ; 
dusty thoroughfare, with a beautiful instinct, and stretching out their 
or life 


arms, with whatever there might be of greenness left, or 


health, toward the deep of the wilderness, and all stooping reveren- 


| tially over the dim gulf below, with an evident yearning for the 


| companionship of the cheerful waters there. 


ne; just out of college, and ready to go a bird-nesting any where but in 


the woods, or after shells, any where but along the sea-shore. to 
oblige a pretty girl; one of those young gentlemen, so abundant 
every where just now, who are not ashamed to go fingering their 
way in straw-coloured gloves, through the great northern wilderness, 
a tip-toe among the everlasting thunders of Niagara. ' 


| nies of this evening's tea-party 


| to ——— and Rhine wine,” 





ORIGINAL SKETCHES FROM THE GERMAN. 


Tue following sketch from the German of Hoffmann, is a fair 


specimen of his humorous vein. It is a picture of his own sufferings 
at the Aesthetic Teas of Berlin, where all literary lions 
“from tea and bread and butter up 
eund Butterbrod, ! 


The sketch is supposed to have been 


. and others, 
were fed with convenient food, 
ron The is hinaut 

Austern und Rhemuein.) 
written with a pencil upon the blank leaves of a musick-book, after 
the company, tired with the never-ending variations for the piano 


forte by Sebastian Bach, had left the musician alone 


MUSICAL SUFFERINGS OF JOHN 





‘ KREISLER.* 


BY PROFESSOR LONGFELLOW. 


They have all gone! I might have known it by the whispering 
shuffling, coughing, buzzing through all the notes of the gamut It 
was a true swarm of bees, leaving the old hive. Gottlieb has lighted 
fresh candles for me, and placed a bottle of Burgundy on the piano 
My glor 
\y A! 


e has borne me away through the air, as Mephistopheles did Faust, 


forte. I can play no more, I am perfectly exhausted 


ous old friend here on the musick-stand 1s to blame tor that 


a so high, that I took not the slightest notice of the little men un- 
say they made A rascally, 
' But How 


ever, while I was playing, I took out my pencil, and on page sixty 


notse enough 


der me, though | dare 


wasted even now I am well and merry! 





worthless, g 
three, under the last system, noted down a couple of good fluurishes 
in cipher with my right hand, while the left was struggling away in 
the torrent of sweet sounds. Upon the blank page at the end I go 
on writing. I leave all ciphers and sweet tones, and with true de 
light, like a sick man restored to health, who can never stop relating 
what he has suffered, | note down here circumstantially the dire ago 
And not for myself alone, 


likewise for all those who from time to time may amuse and edify 


but 


themselves with my copy of John Sebastian Bach's Variations for 


* The Capelimetster.—Leader of an orchestra 


We! 


the Pianoforte, published by Nageli in Ziirich, and who find my 
marks at the end of the thirtieth variation, and lead on by the 
great latin Verte, (1 will write it down the moment I get through 
this doleful statement of grievances,) turn over the leaf and read 
They will They know that the Ge- 
heimerath Rodelein’s house is a charming house to visit in, and 
that he has two daughters, of whom the whole fashionable world 
proclaims with enthusiasm that they dance like goddesses, speak 
French like angels, and play and sing and draw like the Muses 
The Geheimerath Rédelein is a rich man 


at once see the connexion 


At his quarterly dinners 
he brings on the most beautiful wines and richest dishes. All is 
established on a footing of the greatest elegance ; and whoever at 
his tea-parties does not amuse himself heavenly, has no ton, no 
esprit, and particularly no taste for the fine arts. It is with an eve 
to these, that with the tea, punch, wine, ice-creams, etc., a little 
musick is always served up, which, Tike the other refreshmenfS, is 
very quietly swallowed by the fashionable world 

The arrangements are as follows -—After every guest has had 
time enough to drink as many cups of tea as he may wish, and 
punch and ices have been handed round twice, the servants wheel 
out the card-tables for the elder and more solid part of the company, 
who had rather play cards than any musical instrument; and to tell 
the truth, this kind of playing does not make such a useless noise 
as others, and you hear only the clink of money 

This is a hint for the younger part of the company to pounce upon 
the Misses Rodelein. <A great tumult 


which you can distinguish these words 


ensues; im the midst of 


‘Schones Fraulien! do not refuse us the gratification of your 
heavenly talent! Oh, sing 
bad cold—the last ball' have not practised anything—oh, 
we beg of you,” 
Meanwhile Gottheb has opened the pianoforte, and placéd the 
well-known musick-book on the and from the card-table 


something! that's a good dear '—im- 


do, cle 
stand ; 


cries the respectable mamma 


* Chantez donc, mes enfans !" 
That is the cue of my part. I place myself at the pianoforte, and 
are lod up {0 the instrument m triumph. 

And now er ditliculty arises, 


* You know, dear Nanette, 
“ Why, inv dear Marie, | am as hoarse as you are 


the Reodeleim 


anott Neither wishes to sing first 


how dreadful hoarse T am 


* | sing so badly ' 
*O, my dear cluld: d beg " 
My suggestion, (1 always make the same ') that they should both 


the musick-book is 
ly folded down, 1s at length found, 


begin together witha duet, is loudly applauded 


thumbed over, and the leaf, caret: 


dell’ anima, etc 


and away we go with Dol 
To tell the tr talent of the 
I have been an mestructer here only five years, and little 


uth, the Misses Rodelein is not the 


smallest 


short of two years in the Rodelem family. In this short time, Frau 


lein Nanette has made such progress, that a tune, which she has 
heard at the theatre only ten times, and has played on the pianoforte, 


at farthest, ten tumes more, she will sing right off, so that vou know 


ina moment, what itis. Traulem Mane catches it at the ewghth 


time, and if she is sometimes a quarter of a note lower than the 


p anotorte, 


dol 


after all it is very tolerable, considering her pretty tte 
lace, 
After 


ettas and duettinos 


and very passable rosy lips 


the duct, a universal chorus of applause ' And now arri- 


suceced each other, and mght mernly T ham- 


mer away at the thousan During 


I-tines-repeated accompaniment 


the singing, the Pinanzrathin Eberstem, by coughing and humming, 
has given to understand that she also sings. Fraulein Nanette says 

* But, my dear Finanzratiun, now you must let us hear your ex- 
qui ite voice 

A new tumult arises. She has a bad cold in her head—she does 
not know anvthing by heart frottheb brings straightway two 
armfuls of musick-vooks d loaves are turned over again and 
arain Pirst she thinks ow vw Der Holle Rache, eve , then 
Hebe, sich, ete., then Ach. deh te, ete In this embarrasement, | 
propose, Ein Veilchen auf der Wrese, et jut she is for the he- 
roick style: she wants to make a display, and finally selects the 
aria in Constantia 

O scream, squeak, miau, gurgle, groan, agonize, quiver, quaver, 
just as much as you ple ase, madan I have my foot on the fortes 
simo pedal, and thunder myself deaf! O Satan, Satan! which of 


thy goblins damned has got into this throat, pinching, and kicking 
and cufling the tones about so' Four strings have snapped already 
and one hammer ts lamed for life My cars ring again—my head 


hums—my nerves tremble! Have all the hareh notes from the 


cracked trampet of a strolling-player been imprisoned in this little 
' (But this excites me—I must drink a glass of Burgundy.) 
observed that the 
I smiled 


throat 


The applause was unbounded; and some one 


Finanzrathin and Mozart had put me quite in a blaze. 
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with down-cast 
now all talents, which hitherto had bloomed unseen, were in motion, 
wildly flitting to and fro. They were bent upon a surfeit of musick ; 
tuttis, finales, choruses must be performed. The Canonicus Krat- 
zer sings, you know, a heavenly bass, as was observed by the gen- 
tleman yonder, with the head of Titus Andronicus, who modestly 
remarked also, that he himself was properly only a second-rate tenor ; 
but, though he said it, who should not say it, was nevertheless mem- 
Forthwith preparations are 
It went off glori- 


ber of several academies of musick. 
made for the first chorus in the opera of Titus. 
ously. 
the bass over my head, as if he were singing with bass-drums and 
trumpet obligato ina cathedral. He struck the notes gloriously ; 
but in his hurry he got the tempo just about twice too slow. How- 
ever, he was true to himself at least in this, that through the whole 
piece he dragged along just half a beat behind the rest. The others 
showed a most decided penchant for the ancient Greek musick, 
which, as is well known, having nothing to do with harmony, ran on 
in unson or monotone. ‘They all sang treble, with slight variations, 
caused by accidental rising and failing of the voice, say some quar- 
ter of a note. 

This somewhat noisy affair produced an universal tragick state 
of feeling, namely a kind of terrour, even at the card-tables, which 
for the moment could no longer, as before, chime in, melodrama- 
tick, by weaving into the musick sundry exclamations ; as, for in- 
stance 

“Oh! LT loved—eight and forty—was so happy—I pass—then I 
knew not—whist—pangs of love—follow suit, etc.’—It has a very 
pretty effect. (1 fill my giass.) 

That was the highest Polo the musical exhibition this evening. 
Now it is all over, thought Ito myself. I shut the book, and got up 
from the pianoforte. But the baron, my ancient tenor, came up to 
me, and said 

“My dear Herr Capellmeister, they say you play the most ex- 


! Now do play us one: 


quisite voluntaries ! 


only a short one, I 
entreat you 

[ answered very drily, that to-day my fantasies had all gone a 
wool-gathering ; and while we are talking about it, a devil, in the 
shape of a dandy, with two waistcoats, had smelt out Bach's vari- 
He thinks 


they are merely little variations, such as Nel cor mia non pu sento, 


ations, which were lying under my hat in the next room 


or, Ah, vous dirai-je, maman, ete., and insists upon it, that I shall 
play them. I try to excuse myself, but they all attack me. So 
then, listen, and burst with ennui, think | to myself—and begin to 
work away. 

When I had got to variation number three, several ladies departed, 
The 


stood it out, though not 


followed by the gentleman with the Titus-Andronicus head. 
Rodeleins, as their teacher was playing, 
without difficulty, to number twelve. Number fifteen made the 
man with two waistcoats take to his heels. Out of most excessive 
politeness, the baron staid till number thirty, and drank up all the 
punch, which Gottheb placed on the pianoforte for me. 

I should have brought all to a happy conclusion, but, alas! this 
Suddenly 
the quarto leaves spread out to a gigantick folio, on which a thou- 


number thirty—the ¢heme—tore me irresistibly away. 


sand imitations and developments of the theme stood written, and I 
could not choose, but play them. The notes became alive, and 
glimmered and hopped all round about me—an electrick tire streamed 
through the tips of my fingers into the keys—the spirit, from which 
it gushed forth, spread his broad wings over my soul, the whole 
room was filled with a thick mist, in which the candles burned dim— 
and through which peered forth now a nose, and anon a pair of 
eyes, and then suddenly vanished away again. And thus it came 
to pass, that I was left alone with my Sebastian Bach, by Gottlob 
attended, as by a familiar spirit. (Your good health, sir ) 

Is an honest musician to be tormented with musick, as I have 
been to-day, and am so often tormented! Verily, no art is so 
damnably abused, as this same glorious, holy Musica, who, in her 
delicate being, is so easily desecrated. Have you real talent—real 
feeling for art’ Then study musick—do something worthy of the 
art—and dedicate your whole soul to the beloved saint. If without 
this you have a fancy for quavers and demi-semi-quavers, practise 
for yourself and by yourself, and torment not therewith the Capell- 
meister Kneisler and others 

Well, now I might go home, and put the finishing touch to my 
sonata for the pianoforte: but it is not yet eleven o'clock, and 
withal, a beautiful summer night. I will lay any wager, that at my 
next-door neighbour's, (the Oberjigermeister,) the young ladies are 
sitting at the window, screaming down into the street for the twen- 
tieth time, with harsh, sharp, piercing voices. Wenn mir dein Ange 
strahlet—but only the first stanza, over and over again Obliquely 
across the way, some one is murdering the flute, and has, withal, 
lungs like Raneau's nephew, and in notes of “linked sweetness 
long drawn out,” his neighbour is making acoustick experiments on 
the French horn. 
growing unquiet, and my landlord's cat, inspired by that sweet duet, 


The numerous dogs of the neighbourhood are 


is making close by my window (for, of course, ny musico-poetick 
laboratory, is an attick, ) certain tender confessions—upward through 
the whole chromatick scale, soft complaining, to the neighbour's 
puss, with whom he has been in love since March last! Till this 
is all fairly over, I think I will sit quietly here. Besides, there is 
still blank paper and Burgundy left, of which I forthwith take a sip. 

There is, as I have beard, an ancient law, forbidding those who 
followed any noisy handicraft from living near literary men. Should 


not then musical composers, poor, and hard beset, and who, more- 
over, are forced to coin their inspiration into gold, to spin out the 
thread of life withal, be allowed to apply this law to themselves, and 


| very stupidly. I could but acknowledge. And 


The Canonicus, standing alone behind me, thundered out | 


| banish out of the neighbourhood all ballad-singers and bagpipers ! 
| What would a painter say, while transferring to his canvass, a form 
| of ideal beauty, if you should hold up before him all manner of 
wild faces and ugly masks? He might shut his eyes, and in this 
way, at least, quietly follow out the images of fancy. Cotton, in 
one’s ears, is of no use: one still hears the dreadful massacre. And 
then the idea—the bare idea, ** Now they are going to sing—now 


| the horn strikes up"”—is enough to send one’s sublimest conceptions |, 
‘ 


to the very devil."** 





MISCELLANEOUS SELECTIONS. 


A CHAPTER ON DANCING. 


Some few years back we met, in Piccadilly, a young student of 
the Royal Academy of Painting, who, on our inquiring his progress 
in ** the” art (as artists somewhat presumptuously denominate their 
profession), informed us that * he got on pretty well in everything 
but grace,” and that he was then on his way to the National Gallery 
to copy the Piping Faun, i order to learn a little of ut. We never 
think of this interview but with a smile. Surely grace, which may 
be called the natural symmetry of the mind, is no more a thing to 
be arrived at rv et armis than itis to be obtained by high connexions 
or government patronage. As well might a deformed man, by con- 
templating the Apollo Belvidere, imagine that his hump would 
gradually subside, his knocked knees after a time be straight, and 
his various bodily anomalies attain, in the end, that mutual harmony 
of aspect of the proportions of the celebrated statue. Now, we be- 
lieve, it is because of the prevalence of this singular idea that grace 
is a sort of thing which Is to be acquired just as army houours some- 
times are, “ by purchase,” that the English, as a nation, are the 
very worst dancers in Europe. 


The power to play on a musical instrument with expression is not 
/ so much the consequence of practice as the cause of the desire to 
overcome the mechanical portion of the study. The power of imi- 
tation in the pupil may doubtless enable him to play, after a fashion, 
something in the same way as he plays who has the power of ex- 
pression ; but initation of genius 1s a poor substitute for it, or else 
John Reeve might have charmed us quite as much in Othello as 
Kean did himself. It is in vain, therefore, for any one to attempt 
to learn to dance (unless to dance means only to go through certain 
mechanical evolutions) unless he possesses that symmetry of mind, 
that exquisite perception of the morally as well as physically 
beautiful, which the dancing-master, however great in inculeating 
anti-angular elbows and circular portions of limb, cannot give him, 
and which he can only possess naturally. ‘The dancer naseitur, 
non fit just as the poet and the paimter are, and just as hosiers and 
lamp-lighters are not. 

This paper was suggested by the perusal of a pamphlet, called 
“An Essay on the Art of Dancing, viewed in 
Physical Education.” In this pamphlet the author talks about 
“acquiring grace” much in the same way as our young friend the 
student of painting did. Daneing, with him, (the author,) is made 
out to be nothing else but a piece of sublime mechanicks, with which 
the heart has nothing whatever to do, and with which it is necessary 
that the head should very little trouble itself. Now, we contend 
that the art of dancing, regarded merely in this manner, is a ludi- 
crous, absurd, and superfluous affair altogether. It is true that, 

| even practised however mechanically, it contributes to the health- 
fulness of the body; but surely a run over the fields, im spring or 
autumn, where the restrictions of the master are not influencing the 
youthful mind, is much more likely to do the child good, and more 
likely to benefit even the grown-up person, than a mechanical, 
unenjoying moving of the limbs in a heated ball-room, or, at all 
events, w-doors. Battledore and shuttlecock might as well be 
| sublimated into a science, simply because every one knows that it is 
a healthful pastime ; and it would not be at all absurd, if mechanical 
| dancing were permitted to be styled a science, that to each of our 
colleges, and to academies of minor pretensions, should be attached 
a regius professor of running about as fast as possible, and a teacher 
of the scrence of getting up early inthe morning. Daneing is always 
a good thing, seeing that it consists of bodily motion ; but it does 
not begin to be a science or an art until it first partakes of the 
influence of poetry—till it is affected by the heart and the intellect. 
How widely different the daneing of a third-rate Italian professor 
and the daneing of Mr. Gilbert, of Drury-lane, who is one of the 
best English male dancers living. With the latter, everything is 
body. His face, when he is dancing vigorously, has no more an 
expression of intellectual excitement in it than when he 1s dancing 
the least fervent pas seul on record. His attitudes are mechanically 
elegant, but they imdicafe nothing, except, perhaps, pliability of 
ham-string and undoubted strength of body. His jumps are truly 
tremendous; he vaults from wing to wing like a terpischorean 
| eagle ; and he can stand on one toe and prrouette with the facility 
of a pair of compasses ; but there is no mind necessary to the ac- 
complishment of all these things—no more than is necessary to the 
devouring an mordinate quantity of ramp-steak. Some one said of 
sume one’s imitation of a drunken man on horseback, that the imi- 
tator was * beautiful drunk except in the lews ;"* so, aiso, may it be 
ment oned of Mr. Gilbert's dancing, that he dances with everything 
bu. bts mind, which he has no doubt left in the company of his com- 
mon-life habiliments in his dressing-room. Not so, however, with 
the Italian dancer. He is the poetry of motion, quite as much so as 
the other's is the most inflated prose. Dancing before an audience, 
with him, does not appear to be so much a matter of bodily endea- 
vour as a fervent work of love—an indulgence ina favourite luxury 

If engaged in a pas de deux with the beloved of his soul, mark 
how he treats with contempt the received positions of his art 

Does he think of vowing eternal constancy while standing on one 
|leg and pemting the toe of the other sctentifically towards the 
heavens! Does he think of mistaking a French dancing-master’s 
embrace for the fervent pressure to his bosom of that bosom's 
brightest star! Does he think of evineing his deyection or anger by 
jerking himself from her with a sort of an appogratura of his knee- 
pans, and whunsically fall into a settled despair by terminating his 
bodily excursions with the fifth position’ Does he think of heaving 
his bosom and raising his eves in time with the playing of the 

orchestra, never looking his entreaties till the end of a bar, nor re- 
questing forgiveness until the violin has come home to its key-note ’ 
Not he! Graceful dancing with him has become not an object, but 


connection with 


* Fantasiestucke. T. 1. p. 37. et seq. 


any one of his wondrous endeavours, except that he is determ 


a means of obtaining his object—the possession of the lady he js 
making love to. His dancing is the visible discovery of his heart's 
feelings—-its fervour, its hopefulness, its intense and sincere affec. 
tion, and its humility. These are the things which in the Italian's 
dancing strike us, which we understand, and which excite our sym. 


pathy; but in the Englishman's the only things which strike us gre 


Dv 


his body's power and our utter inability to know what he means } 





ith 
te astonish us by their immensity. a 
No: dancing, when it is something beyond what is merely mecha. 
nical, is a true and a worthy sister of painting, poetry, and music k: 
but, when it descends to the level of mere meaningless motion, it 


{1s no more enutled to be called an art than the trundling of a hoo; 


LITERARY ODDS AND ENDS. 


Anxoruer TAMER oF RRUTES.—The Marseilles print, Le Sema. 
phore, publishes the following miraculous piece of news from Tys. 
cany, which attracts the attention of most ef our Parisian contem- 
poraries :—* We are here all in astonishment, since the arrival trom 
Columbia of the American vessel at Bustard. It has brought Se- 
nor Martin Ootaya, bis son Pamelo, and a racer of a new deserip- 
tion, which Senor Martin has sweceeded in taming with wonder. 
ous dexterity. ‘This racer is a condor of the Cordilleras, of enor. 
mous size, the two extremities of his extended wings is thirty-two 








feet He has been rendered so gentle and tractable, t Mar 
Ootaya’s son uses him as a horse, gets upon his back, and to 1 
astonishment of all, fles with him to an immense height. Young 


Pamelo manages him as easily as a horse by means of a little stick 
with a steel point. His first ascension took place yesterday at noor 
He rose from the Palace d’ Armes, and at a certain ¢ levation you 
Pamelo stood up and saluted the Leghorn people by waving his hand. 
kerchief. He next got astride his steed, and they disappeared in a 
The bird and boy reached Florence in twelve minutes, and 
were back in the evening. ‘The child was the bearer of certificaics 
from the Florence authorities. Every body hastens to see the con- 
dor, the price of admission being two trancs. 








trice 


LONG conTtINvED CoLD.—We are no advocate for havir 
go too warinly clad. And yet much mischief often results to the 
human constitution from being subjected to long-continued cold. 
Of this, the following statements, most unquestionably true, may 
serve as an illustration.—A physician of this city, getting lost ons 


g people 
g people 








night, remained sv long in the intensely cold air, that he was nearly 
frozen when he found his way toa fire, and from that day to ths, 
though many years have elapsed, he has required nearly double the 
amount of clothing necessary to keep him warm before.—A_ worthy 
gentleman in Providence assures us, that being necessitated to rid 

several days and nights in succession, in the United States ma 

stage, he became so excessively chilled, that he has ever since no 
only required more clothing than formerly, but 1s peculiarly suscep- 
tible to the influence of cold in e&ery degree.—Our own ¢ xperien 

has been similar to that which has leseribec 
Compelled some two years since, to ride for a whole night—and an 
excer dinaly cold one—m the mall stage, and to suffer extreme co { 
the day following, we suffered the punishment appropriate, the next 
summer, in severe and protracted general debility, and in an in- 
creased susceptibility to take cold, from which we have as yet 
hardly recovered. 


somewhat been « 





Arrectep TITLEPAGes.—A most barbarous taste for titles has, 
from time to time, exhibited itself among authors. Some works 
hhave been called, “ Matches lighted by the Divine Fire,” and one 
“The Gun of Penitence ;”’ a collection of passages from the fathers 
is called “ The shop of the Spiritual Apothecary.” We have “Th 

Sank of Faith,” and * Six-penny-worth of Divine Spirit.” On: 
these works bears the following elaborate title: “ Some fine Baskets 
baked im the oven of Charity, carefully conserved for the Chickens 
of the Church, the Sparrews of the Spirit, and the sweet Swa!! 
of Salvation!’ Sometimes their quaintness have some ! 
One Sir Humphery Lind, a zealous puritan, published a work wh 
a Jesuit answered by another, entitled “ A pair of Spectacles for 
Sir Humphery Lind; the doughty knight retorted by “ A Case for 
Sir Humphery Lind’s Spectacles!’ Some of these obscur 
have an entertaining absurdity; as “The three Daughters of Jo! 
which is a treatise on the three virtues of patience, fortitude, anc 
pain. “The Innocent Love, or the Holy Knight,” is a desenpnon 
of the ardours of a saint for the Virgin. “The sound of the Trum 
pet,” is a work on the day of judgment, and “ A Fan to drive away 
Flies,” is a theological treatise on Purgatory. 

Lake aversvs.—This Inke was separated from the sea by or 
earthquake. It is situated in a valley, and appears to be the crater 
of an extinguished voleano. The epithet Avernus is a Greek wor 
signifying without birds; these lakes, indeed, were formerly so sur 
rounded by forests, that the sulphureous exhalations destroye: 4 
birds that approached them. In these dreary forests lived the Cim- 
merians, a barbarous people, who exercised the profession of lo! 
tune telling. These mysterious worshippers lived in deep grottocs 
which were impenetrable to the rays of the sun. Whether these pee 
ple really existed or not, the belief of such a circumstance ¢ 
buted, in no small degree, to the horrour of these places. It is sa 
these extravrdinary men were destroyed by a king of Pozzuc: 
whom they had predicted an event which unfortunately never toos 
place. Octavius Augustus afterwards cut down all the forests, 2n¢ 
this lake of Pluto’s kingdom now retains nothing of its former con 
dition but the mere name. 


ws 





imour. 









ANECDOTE oF THE GIRAFFE.—The New-Orleans Sun relate 
humorous story of a very well-dressed and genteel-looking per 
who was curious to see the Giraffe, and who stepped up to the 
wot” receives the money, with— * Is the Giraffe to be seen ber 
“ Yes, sir “T want tosee him.” “ Very well, sir.” ** [tis tits 
cents, isn’t it?” “One dollar, sir. Fifty cents for serrants.” “We 
I'm aservant.”” “ You a servant!” “ Yes, sir.” ‘ The ¢— 
Whose?” * Yours, sir—your humble servant.” ** Walk-10, a 
take a seat. The joke is worth the price of admission.” 


Honesty 1N Rags —A beggar asking Doctor Smollett for aim. 
he gave him, through mistake, a guinea The poor fellow, ¢ 
perceiving it, hobbled after him to return it; on which Smolit 
returned it to him, with another guinea, as a reward for his he- 
nesty, exclaiming, at the same time, * What a lodging honest) 


has taken up with!” 
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A LESSON FOR COQUETTES. 

«“ We have a visitor to-day,” said Lord Pallister to his niece, the 
Jovely Elizabeth Pallister, who was on a visit for a week to her 
night hon. uncle. — 

« Who is it,” said the lady, ‘a lady or gentleman?” 

« 4 gentleman—Mr. Jones.” 

« And who is Mr. Jones—is it Bumper Squire Jones, or the re- 
nowned Tom '” 

But we will save his lordship the trouble of describing who Mr. 
Jones was. He was simply Mr. Jones, of Piercefield, in the county 
of Suffolk. Now this description is very short, but it is quite suffi- 
cient to describe Mr. Jones. It is evident he was not of very ancient 
gentility—had he been so, he would have been Mr. Jones of Pierce- 
teld Hall, or Piercefield Manor; he was not a retired merchant, or 
he would have been Mr. Jones of Piercetield House ; neither could 
he be a retired shopkeeper, or his house would have been dignitied 
with the euphomious name of Rose Villa, or Bellevue Cottage, or 
Piercefield Lodge. But Mr. Jones's house was a very good house, 
it stood on a lawn only one hundred yards from the road-side, and 
the entrauce-gate was suspende d between massive stone plers, sur- 
mounted with round balls. It is, therefore, evident that its owner 
was aman of a small independent fortune, and that he was a gentle- 
man by two or three descents. Now, Mr. Jones was a bachelor, his 
age twenty-five, his education such as he could obtain at a cele- 
brated, endowed schvol in the neighbourhood ; he was emimently 
handsome, but could not pretend to great abilities; but he was 
good-natured and well-dispositioned, and a special favourite of Lord 
Pallister 

Now, Miss Pallister, besides being a wit, was a little bit of a 
coquette—just sufficient of evil in her disposition to prevent her 
being an angel, but she was a very charming lady. She therefore 
debated with herself as to the course she should pursue towards Mr 
Jones, whether she should abash the poor squire by her satire, aston- 
ish him by her wit, or fascinate him by her condescension, and finally 
determined to be ruled by circumstances. Accordingly, after hav- 
ing been introduced to our squire, Miss Pallister occupied the five 
minutes which usually intervene between the completion of the 
toilet and the serving of dinner in surveying the fortress she meant 
toattack. ‘* Not at all distinguished in his appearance,” was her 
first thought, ** but the man is decidedly handsome,” her second 

People may talk of their appreciation of intellectual gifts, but 
there are few who are indifferent to personal beauty ; and when Mr 
Jones led the lady to the dining-room, he was faveured with the 
sweetest of smiles, and during dinner, and until she retired to the 
drawing-room, she had directed the full battery of her charms and 
graces against the heart of Mr. Jones. She was witty without ill- 
nature, and vivacions without being rude; but when she was alone 
she confessed to herself that in all appearance her labour had been 
thrown away. Jones had listened to her conversation, but he had 
not expressed, and did not seem to feel, any great admiration of 
either her wit or her beauty ; but his polite replies and accommo- 
dating affirmatives were given with a degree of good-humoured nun- 
chalance that convinced Miss Pallister, to her great mortification, 
that she had failed in her attack on the heart. ‘ A mere country 
squire to be thus invulnerable to charms which have driven half the 
fashionable world mad,"’ thought she, “it is wonderful?” and Miss 
Pallister was not vain in so thinking—it was a fact. ‘“ The man is 
not a fool either, and the fellow is handsome.’ She coloured, 
though alone, as this idea a second time occurred the star, 
orrather the sun of fashion, was not surely losing her own heart 
without obtaining another in exchange. Pshaw! it was ridiculous, 
but this did not prevent her, when the party re-assembled, from 
renewing her attack, and she again failed ; for Jones, from the eflects 
of good wine and Miss Pallister’s encouragement, had become rather 
talkative, and to her surprise he talked remarkably well ; for, though 
not brilliant, he had good sense, had read a great deal and hada 
good memory. The evening soon passed away, and the lady, on 
reviewing the events of the day, was mortified to confess that, not 
only had she made no impression on Mr. Jones, but she began to 
suspect that her own heart was not invulnerable ; she recollected 
that she had listened with pleasure to Jones's disquisition on the 
Ptolemaick kings, she who had never listened for two minutes 
together to anybody—it was ominous 

The intercourse between the parties became daily of a more par- 
ticular description, and Miss Pallister was delighted to find that she 
had subdued the stubborn heart of Jones. How she would tease 
bim when he had once been brought to confession. But to bring 
about this confession was more difficult than the lady expected. If 
she gave him encouragement in the presence of her uncle, Jones 
would follow her lead briskly enough ; but alone he was grave, 
ingid, and polite—but, alas! not loving. Now this was exactly the 
contrary of what Miss Pallister wished: she had no objection to 
coquette, but she had a great aversion to bemg found out. She 
knew that her uncle would not allow her to make a fool of anv man, 
and if Jones were to make a declaration in consequence of any pub- 
ck coquetry, she must either at once accept him or incur that 








nobleman’s serious displeasure; and she was always uneasy if any 
difference took place with that relative, to whom she was sincerely 
attached 

But all things come to a close; so did Miss Pallister’s visit to 
her uncle—and Mr. Jones had neither made a declaration ner seem 
inclined to do so ; and, left alone in her carriage as it bore her to 
London, her reflections were none of the most pleasant She felt 
that, in playing the game of coquetry, she had net only failed in her 
ect, but had lost her heart—and do ers possessed her 
east, that perhaps Jones, disgusted with her conduet, might direct 








bts and fe 


ts attention eleewhere—and she burst into tears at the thonght 
Now, Lord Pallister had seen the game his niece was play and 
Was pretty well aware of the state of her heart, and it reyorced him 


her affections had fallen where they had ; bet he lau 


atthe thought, that a mere country squire like Jones should so com- 


that ghed heartily 








pletely outmaneuvre a practised coquette like his mece. ‘Jones 
kes the girl,” said hts lordship to himself, ** and he shall have her, 
at let her suffer a little ;"’ and suffer she did. Letters from his 
sister-in-law described his niece as not well, pale, out of spirits 


“So,” said his lordship, * she is in love at last, is she I must give 
her another chance, I suppose.” 

Lord Pallister’s next letters mentioned incipient symptoms of 
rout, and his affectionate niece soon arrived to nurse him, but he 
was shocked to perceive that she looked horribly ill. ‘* Poor thing 
thought he, * [ must be merciful,’ but in the course of the dav he 
gave her a hint respecting her country beau, Mr. Jones—and Mixs 
Pall ster, In a passion of tears, threw herself at her uncle's feet, and 
confessed at once her love, and besought him not to allude again to 
Ser wicked and foolish conduct. 


i} unmercifully.” 


| “It was wicked,” said she, ‘because I intended to injure the 

| happiness of a worthy man, and I suffer now justly.” 

| Lord Pallister thought to himself, “Thou art a good and honest 
girl after all, and thou shalt be Mrs. Jones yet.” 

| Lords have great power no doubt, but how his lordship contrived, 

| a few weeks after, to detect Mr. Jones in the act of imprinting a kiss 

|| upon the lips of the fair Elizabeth, we cannot tell; neither have we 
heard that either his lordship or his niece expressed any violent indig- 

|| nation at the audacity of Mr. Jones. Nay, it has been insinuated 
that the said kiss was given with the full approbation, not ouly of 
Lord Pallister, but also with that of his mece—but this seems 
incredible. 


| 
| 
' 
' 
| 


FEMALE HEROISM, 


Instances of heroism in women have occasionally occurred in 
modern times somewhat resembling that of the ancient Amazons 
But there were eras and countries m which their warlike spirit 
appeared with particular lustre: such were the displays it made in 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries in Hungary, and in the islands 
of the Archipelago and Mediterranean, when they were invaded by 
the Turks. Among the striking mstances of Amazonian conduct 11 
modern ladies, may be mentioned that of Jane of Belleville, widow 
of M. de Clisson, who was beheaded im the year 1348, on a sus- 
picion of carrving on a correspondence with England and the Count 
de Monttord. ‘The lady, filled with grief for the death of ber hus- 
band, and exasperated at the ill treatment which she considered him 
to have received, sent off her son, secretly, to London, and, when 
her apprekensions were removed with respect to him, she sold her 
jewels, fitted out three ships, and put to sea, to revenge the death of 
her husband upon all the French whom she should meet. This new 
corsair made several descents upon Normandy, where she stormed 
many of the castles; and the inhabitants were 
than once, while their villages were in a blaze, of 
finest women in Europe, with a sword in one hand and a torch 
in the other, urging the carnage, and eye ing with ple asure all the 
horrours of war. Dr. Petit has given it as his opinion, that there 
is a great difficulty in governing the women, even at present, though 
they are unarmed and unpractised in War, it cannot, theretore, 
be considcred a subject of regret, that the race of the Amazons 
has ceased to exist 


spectators, more 
one of the 


EXCERPTS—BY JEAN PAUL. 

Wealth bears heavier on talent than poverty ; under gold moun- 
tains and thrones, who knows how many a spiritual giant may be 
crushed down and baried! When among the flames of youth, and 
above all of hotter powers as well, the oil of riches is also poured 
in—little will remain of the Phoenix but his ashes ; and only a Go- 
ethe has force to keep, even at the sun of good fortune, his phanix- 
wings unsinged. ‘The poor historical professor, in that place, would 
net, for much money, have had much money in his youth. Fate 
manages pects, as men do singing birds; you overhang the cage of 
the singer and make it dark, ull at length he has caught the tunes 
you play to him, and can sing them rightly 

Philosophy 1s properly home-sickness ; the wish to be everywhere 
at nome 

Man is the higher sense of our planet; the star which connects 
it with the upper world ; the eye which it turns toward heaven 

Nature is an Eolian harp, a musical instrument; whose tones 
again are keys to higher strings in us 

Every beloved object is the centre of @ paradise 

It depends only on the weakness of vur organs and of our self-ex- 
citement, that we do not see ourselves ina fairy world. All fabulous 
tales, are merely dreams of that home-world, which is everywhere 
and no where. The higher powers in us, which one day as genies, 
shal! fulfil our will, are, for the present, muses, which retresh us on 
our toilsome course with sweet remembrances 

The spirit of poesy is the morning light, which makes the statue 
of Memnon sound 

Only in villages, not in towns, where properly there is more night 
than dav-labour, have the evening chimes a meaning and be auty, and 
are the swan-song of the day: the evening bell ts, as it were, the muf- 
fle of the over-loved heart, and, like a rans des raches of the plains, 
calls men from their running and toiling, into the land of silence and 
dreams 

Most 
child! No one would respect thee ina beggar'’s coat 
respect that is paid to woollen ¢ loth, not to thee 

Surmise is the gossamer that malice blows on fair reputations ; 
Suritnise 


men judge so badly; why wouldst thou be praised by a 
what isa 


the corroding dew that destrovs the choice blossom is the 


squint of suspicion, and suspicion ts established before itis contirmed 


FAITH AND WORKS. 


A person who had peculiar opinions touching the * full assurance 
of faith.” baving oceasion to cross a ferry, availed himself of the 


opportunity to interrogate the boatman as to the grounds of his 
behef, assuring him that if he had faith he was certain of a blessed 
immortality. The man of oar said he had always entertamed a 
different notion of the subject, and begged to give an illustration ¢ 
“Let us said the ferrvman, ** that one of 
these oars is called f 
merits... Accordingly, throwing cown one 
ceeded to pull the other with all his strength, upon which the bo 

* Now,” vou perceive 


ks can” Se 


his opinion suppose,” 
and the other works, and try their seve 


boat, he 





oar on the 


turned round and made no way said he, ** 
faith won't do, let us trv if we 


giving it the same tr il, the same consequences ensued. ** Works, 


zing the other oar, and 


said he, * you see don't do ether; let us trv them together 1} 
result was successful: the boat shot through the waves, and seon 
reached the wished-for haven. “ * said the honest ferryvman, 





“is the wav by which I ype to be d over the troubled waters 


nortality 





of this world, to the peacetul shore « 


ADVICE TO THE LADIES. 


A pretty hand and a pretty foot always co together—when we 








speak of the one we always think of the other. For this reason, 
stepping on a woman s foot is cquivalent to squeezing her band, 
and equally proper, but sometimes 1 convenient, as it can be 
lone under the table. Be careful, however, never to attempt it at a 
crowded table for fear of making @ mistake. We once saw a lady 


very much contused, who was trving to give as gnal toa gentioman 
opposite, and instead of his, she trod and pressed on the corn-ce 
vered toes of an old bachelor. He bore it as long as he could, and 
then very quietly remarked, *‘ Madam, when you wish to step on a 
gentleman's toes, be particular and get the foot that belongs to him 
for the last five minutes you bave been Jamming my corns most 


THE FAMILY CIRCLE. 


BOYHOOD, 


How oft amid the sordid strife 

Of wordly wisdom have I turned 
To memory’s scenes of early life, 

And o'er my joyous boyhood mourned : 
How oft have wish'd, mid care and pain, 
To be that buoyant boy again. 


To sleep beneath the slanting roof 
And hear the pattering rain-drops fall, 
Or listen to the lively proof 
OF vagrants round my airy hall; 
Yet mse at morn with wonted glee, 
To wade the brook or climb the tree: 


To join the sturdy reapers’ train, 
What time the lark her matm sings 
When mounting with impassion'd strain, 


Ss) 


bathes in light her glittermg wings, 
And posed in air is scarcely seen, 


So hugh amid the dazzling sheen. 


"Twas mine to trap beside the stream, 

le "neath the alder’s shade, 

To tend the plough, or drive the team, 
Or seck the herd in distant glade, 

Where oft from clustering thickets shrill 

Rang out the notes of whippoorwill. 


Oran 


Those trembling notes, so lone, so wild, 
Were musick to my boyish ear; 

Thought backward flies—and as a child 
F’en now methinks the sounds I hear, 

While fancy spreads before my eve 

The dewy glade and moonlit sky. 


The “lowing herd,” now wending slow 
Along the wood thew homeward way; 
The winding streams dark glassy flow, 
The lied vale, 
Sull float in visions, bland and bright, 
As on that balmy summer's night 


the woodlands gay, 


When standing on the distant hill, 
With boy-born fancies wand’ ring free, 
I saw no specter’d form of ill 
Rise in the bright fururity ; 
But all, instead, was joyous, clear, 
Buoyant with hope, untouch'd with fear. 


Oh, these were boyhood's cloudless hours, 


And swift on wings unsulled flew ; 
But pride soon dream'd of lofuer bowers, 
And wealth her golden lustre threw 
O’er tempting scenes, a8 false as fair, 

And bade my spirit seek her there. 


And I have sought her—nor in vain. 
I nught have piled her treasures high, 
Sut that I scorned her sordid reign, 
And turned me from her soulless eye 
] could not delve her dirty mine, 
And would not worship at her shrine. 


1 would not stoop to flatter power 
For any vile or selfish end ; 
I would not change with every hour 
My taith, my feelings, or my friend ; 
And least of all 
My hopes to the accursed dust, 


would L entrust 


The God that rear'd the woodland heights, 
And spread the flowery valleys wide, 
Had waked within my mind delights 
That spurn the lures of human pride ; 
And stern forbade, 
To worship aught beneath his throne 


in accents known, 


TRUTH, 


Adhere rundly and undeviatingly to truth; but while you express 
what is true, express tina pleasing manner. Truth 1s the preture, 
the manner is the frame that displays it to advantage. If a man 
blends lus angry passions with his search after truth, beeome his 
nour by suppressing yours, and attend only to the justness and 





Su} } 

force of hus reasoning. Truth, conveyed im austere and aerimonous 
language, seldom hasa salutary etlect, since we reyect the trath, be- 
cause we are prepdieed against the mode of commumeaton. The 
hearthnust be won be the mtelloet ean be unformed, Aman may 
betray the cause of truth by his unsenasenable zeal, as he destrows 


Whoever would 
land aflectionat: 


its salutary eflect by the acrimony of his manner 


be a success! nstructor must first become am 
fnend. He who wves way to anery invective, furmshes a strong 
presumption that hoes « sv ts bad, since truth beet supported by 
spassionate argttrent The love of troth, refusing to associat: 
itself with the selfish and ssocinl passions, is ponte dignified, and 
persuasive The understanding may not be long able to withstand 
demonstrative evidence; but the heart which is guarded by pres 
dice and passion, is generally prool avast the argumentative reason 
; for no person will perecive truth when he ts unwilling to find 
t Manv of our specu ve opens, even those which are the re 
ult of laborousr reh dt lenst hable to disputation, resen 
ble rarities in the cabinet of the nous, Which may be interesting to 
the possessor, and to a few congemal mine but which are of no 
use to the wor Many of our speculative opumons cease to engage 
attention, not bee se we are agreed about ther trath or fallacy, 


but because we are tired of the controversy. They aink into newlect 
nd, wm a future age, thar fuhity or absurdity is acknowledged 
whent vretam a hold no longer on the prejudices and prseiwu 
of mankind 

The master of superstiuon is the people ; and, in all superstitions 


wise men follow fouls. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


STANZAS. 


Youne Edmund, fired by glory’s charms, 
Rush’'d fearless to the battle-field ; 
And fame and conquest crown’d his arms, 
And long he proved his country’s shield. 
But glory’s light—that from afar 
Could all his youthful hopes employ— 
He found, when near a fleeting star, 
Dissolving like the dream of joy! 


To council-seat and courtly sway, 
His herald was his marual fame; 

His monarch’s smile illumed his way, 
And rank and honours graced his name. 

But soon he scorn’d ambition’s wiles, 
Found title but an empty toy 

Caprice can change a monarch’s smile, 
And courts are not the home of joy. 


From cares of state, and causeless strife, 
Resoived for ever to remove— 
The gem that crowns our social life 
He found at length in woman’s love : 
His hours, amid the rural shade, 
The muses and the arts employ— 
And past pursuits from memory fade, 
In scenes of calm domestick joy. LL. % 





ORIGINAL RETROSPECTIVE REVIEWS. 


=— — 


FAIREFAX’S TASSO. 


How have I sat, when piped the pensive wind, 

To hear his harp by British Fairfax strong ; 
Prevailing poet, whose undoubting mind 

Believed the magick wonders that he sung!—Collins. 

We fear that there are but few, in this country at least, who 
have sat, like Collins, to listen to the sweet harpings of * British 
Fairfax.” This is owing, in part, no doubt, to the scarceness of the 
book, and partly to the slighting way in which some would-be erit- 
icks have thought proper to speak of it. Some single pages have 
been so often quoted that they have become familiar; such as those 
beautiful lines— 


** About her shoulders hung her golden locks, 
Like sunny beams on alabaster rocks.” 


An image as exquisite as it is exquisitely expressed. We think 
Fairefax deserves to be better known than this. His translation of 
the great epick of Italy, as it is the first, is by far the best in our 
language. We may go farther, and safely call it one of the finest 
versions ever made into any language. If it had been more generally 
read, we may be certain that ‘Tasso would have been better under- 
stood, and better liked in our country than he is now. One must 
be well acquainted with the language to read him to advantage in 
the original ; better than falls to the lot of most Italian-reading young 
ladies and gentlemen. ‘There are a thousand characteristick idiom- 
atick beauties of thought and expression, too minute, many of them, 
we might almost say for criticism, which go far to make up the 
merit of an author in his native tongue. ‘To seize all these deli- 
cate touches, to distinguish in a tongue not our own, what is easy, 
and what is constrained, which is the happy, and which is the awkward 
innovation, is noeasy matter. Before we can do so, we must think 
ourselves into the nationality of the poet, to use an expressive Ger- 
manism more deeply than is practicable for most men. Important 
is it therefore, to the great bulk of readers, that their mother-tongue 
should own good translations of the great poets of other lands, in 
which may be shadowed forth even if but as in a class darkly, their 
peculiar features of beauty 

Hoole’s translation of ‘Tasso, which is the one generally read, is 
utterly contemptible. He had about as much sense of the beauty of 
the task he was engaged upon, as a law scrivener has of the sound- 
ness of the argument he copies. He was troubled with no consum- 
ing fire of genius—no stinging poetick wstrum. He goes through 
the whole of the Jerusalem Delivered, in the same strain of hopeless 
mediocrity, and translates canto after canto, into a wretched jingle, 
which is at once affected and dull, fine and poor. One huge Dead 
Sea of dullness is spread over the whole twenty books 
self-conceit about him withal, which is amusing from its very inten- 
sity. He takes it on himself to pronounce Fairefax's sweet verses, 
“not only unpleasant but irksome, in such a degree as to surmount 
curiosity.” He prides himself especially on his versification, and 
modestly thinks his own barrel-organ metre must be preferred to the 
musical stanzas of his predecessor, ‘by al! but the very few who 
have acguired a taste for the phrases and cadences of those times, 
when our verse, if not our language, was in its rudiments.” Excel- 
lent critick! Those times, when “ our verse and language were in 
their infancy.” were the days of Shakspeare, Ben Jonson, Beau- 
mont and Fletcher, Spenser and Sir Philip Sidney 
childhood! This alone is enough to show the man’s sheer igno- 


There is a 


A herculean 


rance and vanity; but in order that he may not only be proved an 


arrant kneve, but go hard to be thought so, we shall put some 
specimens of his translation, side by side, with Fairefax, and let our 
readers then judge, who has the advantage in versification. As to 
the other merits of a translator, there is no comparison possible be- 
tweenthem Hoole is a poet ofadjectives. If he mentions the sea, 
it is either the “ vast" or the ‘boundless main,” and the sky 1s 
always the “ serene” or else the * troubled heaven.” The second 


rhyme can always be foretold when you know the first, with the pre- 
cision of a calculating engine. 


Yet this heavy mass of lumber and 


| It is printed in pretty little volumes, and bound in gilt morocco, for 
| presents to young ladies of a poetical turn. Hoole’s Tasso! It is 
| worse than Pope’s Homer or Sternhold’s Psalms. 
There is another translation by Wiffen, which first appeared some 
twenty years ago, that is smoothly versified, and betrays consider- 
Its great fault is want of force and fire. It is 
Like Caxon’s wigs 


able poetick feeling 
as much above Hoole as it is below Fairefax 
inthe Antiquary, Hoole is the positive, Wiffen the comparative, and | 

| Fairefax the superlative. Hoole grinds monotonous murder on a 
hand-organ, Wiffen discourses melodiously on the flute, a gentle- 
man-like instrument, but feeble withal ; while Fairefax seizes Tas- 
sio’s own harp before its musick has quite died away, and gives in 

| the very echo of his own majestick melody. 

|| Of Fairefax's life but little is known. He was born in the six- 

| teenth century, of a family which had distinghished itself in the bloody 

| wars of the low countries, then, as now, the fighting ground of 

| Europe. He appears to have possessed an estate large enough to 
free him from the necessity of courting a patron, or writing for 

All we know of his quiet life, 1s, that it was devoted to 

He wrote a 


bread. 

study and poetry; that he was learned and devout 
'|** Treatise on Demonology,” which is believed to exist only in 
manuscript, in which, it is said, he treats of the superstitions of his 
time, with the faith ofafirm believer. This will give a point to the 
lines of Collins, with which we have headed our article— 
—* Whose undoubting mind 
Believed the magick wonders that he sung. 





” 


He also wrote some eclogues, which deserve the praise of learned 
| and classick, better than they do that of * witty,’ which is bestowed 
These have nothing in them worthy 


on them by a contemporary 
of being drawn from the oblivion into which they have fallen. His 
This was first published 


translation of Tasso, is his great work. 
in 1600, thirty-two years before its author's death. Its merits, 
generally speaking, are faithfulness, freshness, and beauty of lan- 
guage ; its chief, almost its only defect, frequent violations of 
orthography, for the sake of metre. ‘This, however, was so common 
in those early days, as hardly to be thought a fault, and is indeed 
justified by Donne. His work, is also injured at times, by his in- 
dulgence in antithesis and point, the besetting sin of the age. Its 
antique turn of phrase is, in our own eyes, at least, a beauty and no 
blemish. 
there is nota line in Tasso without a corresponding line in Fairefax. 


It is so faithful to the original, that it has even been said, 


| This is no small praise, when we consider how closely the several 
parts of the Jerusalem Delivered are united together. Rousseau 
used to assert, that there was not a stanza nor even a line in Tasso 
which could be taken out, without injuring the unity and connexion 
of the poem. 

To show the masterly way in which Fairefax handles his subject, 


let us take the opening of the poem, a grand and a worthy one 
surely—* a happy prologue to the swelling act” of one of the finest 
of modern epicks. ‘The grandeur and stately march of this opening 
has been highly praised by continental ecriticks, and justly. Let us 
go on Crescendo, and begin with Witlen, for Hoole is not worth 
quoting. 
I sing the pious arms and chief, who freed 
The sepulehre of Christ from thrall profane ; 
Much did he toil im thou ght, and much m deed ; 
Much m the glorious enterprise sustain , 
And hell in vain opposed him ; and in vain 
Afric and Asia to the rescue poured 
Their mingled tribes: heaven recompensed his pain, 
And from the fruitless sallies of the sword, 
‘True to the red-cross flag his wandering friends restored 


O thou, the muse, that not with fading palms 
Circlest thy brows on Pindus, but among 
The angels warbling their celestial psalms 
Hast for thy coronal a golden throng 
Of everlasting stars! make thou my song 
Lucid and pure ; breathe thou the flame divine 
Into my bosom ; and forgive the wrong, 
If with grave truth light ficuen | combne, 
And sometimes grace iny page with other flowers than thine! 


| This is pretty, and closely enough rendered, but it has not the life 
and spirit of Pairefax. 


I sing the warre made in the holv land, 
And the great chiefe that Christ’s great tomb did free 
Much wrought he with his wit, much with his hand, 
Much in that brave atchievement sufler’d hee 
In vain doth hell that man of God withstand, 
In vain the world’s great prince armed be, 
For heaven him favour'd, and he brought againe 
Under one standard all his seattef'd traime. 


O heavenly muse, that not with fading baies 
Deckest thy brow by the Helicoman spring, 
But sittest crowned with starres immortal] raies, 
In heaven, where legions of bright angels sing, 
Inspire life in my wit, my thoughts upraise, 
My verse ennoble, and forgive the thing, 
If fictron’s light IT mix with truth divine, 
And fill these lines with other praise than thine 
Our reader will at once be remindde of the opening of Paradise Lost 
It is needless to say that the English writers of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries were diligent students of the great models 
furnished them by the masters of Italian poetry. France had not yet 
risen to the rank of the arbitress in arts and arms, in dress, manners, 
and language. The place in fashionable literature, which is now 
supplied by the * smooth-tongued French,” belonged then to the “Ita- 
lian musicale ;" and we cannot help thinking that the great authors of! 
that stirring time, when the sons of the Romans were men, afforded 


| better food for study, and better examples for imitation, than the ar- 


i nothingness, half lead and half froth, is our standard English Tasso. \| tificial strictness and feeble regularity of French taste We might 


easily show, did time admit, that Milton was a diligent reader, not 
only of Tasso but of Fairefax's Tasso. He is known to have 
noticed with commendation those fine lines in Fairefax, describing 
Gabriel's descent on earth, 
** On Lebanon at first his foot he set, 
And shook his wings, with roarie May-dewes wet.” 
We may easily trace in this the source of Milton's, 


“ — Like Maia‘s son he stood, 
And shook his wings, that heav'nly fragrance fill'd 
The circuti wide.” 

To go hack to Fairefax’s book. A second edition of his transla 
tion was published in 1624, and a third in 1687. This last was 
edited by Sir Roger L’Estrange, who, in his preface, awards our 
author high praise “ for the turn of the verse, the apt and harmo. 
nious distribution of the words, and the strength of thought.” He 
adds, that he was induced to publsh the book “ at the request of 
some ingenious persons.” These are said to have been no other 
than Waller and Dryden, both of whom declared that they owed 
their first ideas of verse and melody to Fairefax. It does no small 
credit to the taste of that forerunner of anti-tobacco societies, King 
James I., that he admired Fairefax, and desired to have the book re- 
printed. Charles I., too, is said to have beguiled the time with ir 
while in prison awaiting his trial 
French taste gave the law in all things, Fairefax was neglected and 
all but forgotten, and his book was not reprinted til 1817 


In Queen Anne’s time, when 


Tt was 
then got up in beautifui style; unfortunate’y the greater part of 
the edition was destroyed by fire, and it is now a guinea book in 
London. 

One of the most highly-praised passages in Tasso, is the flight of 


The old editions are also very scaree. 


Erminia, her meeting with the shepherd, and his praise of a lowly 
It is delightful from the air 


of stillness and re pose thrown around it, which contrasts charmingly 


life, in the beginning of cante seven. 


with the sound of broil and battle in the preceding cantos. Hovle’s 
version is wretchedly tame and flat. 


She sleeps, till joyful at the day’s return, 

The feather’d choirs salute the break of morn, 
Till rising zephyrs whisper through the bowers, 
Sport with the ruffled stream and painted flowers ; 
Then opes her languid eyes, and views around 
The shepherd's cot, amid the sylvan ground 
When ‘twixt the river and the wood, she hears 

A sound, that calls again her sighs and tears. 

But soon her plaints are stepped by vocal strains, 
Mixed with the rural pipes of village swains ; 
She rose, and saw, beneath the shady grove, 

An aged sire that oster baskets wove ; 

His flocks around him graz‘d the meads along,— 
Three boys beside him tun’d their rustick song. 


. * . * > e 


No vain ambitious thoughts my soul molest, 

No avarice harbours in my quiet breast. 

From limpid streams my draught is well supply'd ; 
I fear no poison in the wholesome tide. 

My little garden and my flock afford 

Salubrious viands for my homely board. 

How little, justly weigh'd, our life requires ! 

For simple nature owns but few desires. 

Lo! there my sons (no menial slaves I keep,) 
The faithful guardians of their father’s sheep 
Thus in the groves I pass my hours away, 

And see the goats and stags around me play 
The fishes through the crystal waters ghde, 
And birds with wings the yielding air divide. 
There was a time (when early youth Inspires 
The mind of erring man with vain desires) 

I roved im lowly vales my flock to feed, 

And from my native soil and country fled. 

At Memphis once I lived, and highly graced 
Among the monarch’s houschold train was placed 
And though the gardens claim‘d iny cares alone, 
To me the wicked arts of courts were known 


“ Vocal strains” and “rural pipes of village swains” ‘tun‘d their 
rustick song.’ Hoole, like M. Jourdain, is talking prose without 
knowing it. Wiffen’s version is better, and not without a certain 


air of poetry and prettiness. 


She slept, till in her dreaming ear the bowers 
Whispered, the gay birds warbled of the dawn; 
The river roared ; the winds to the young flowers 
Made love ; the blithe bee wound its dulcet horn ; 
Roused by the mirth and melodies of morn, 
Her languid eyes she opens, and perceives 
The huts of shepherds on the lonely lawn, 
Whilst seeming voices, ‘twixt the waves and leaves, 
Cail back her scattered thoughts—again she sighs and grieves 


Her plaints were silenced by soft musick, sent 
As from a rural pipe, such sounds as cheer 

The Syrian shepherd in his summer tent, 
And mixed with pastoral accents, rude but clear. 
She rose, and gently, guided by her ear, 


Came where an old man, ona rising ground, 

In the fresh shade, his white flocks feeding near 
Twig baskets wove, and listened to the sound 
Trill'd by three blooming boys, who sate disporting round 


* 2 * * : e 


Despised by others, but so dear to me, 
That gems and crowns I hold in less esteem ; 
From pride, from avarice, is my spirit free, 
And mad ambition’s visionary dream. 
My thirst I quench in the pellucid stream, 
Nor fear lest poison the fair wave pollutes ; 
With flocks my fields, my fields with herbage teem ; 
My garden-plot supplies nutritious roots, 
And my brown orchard bends with autumn’s wealthiest fruits 
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Few are our wishes—few our wants: man needs 
But little to preserve the vital spark ; 

These are my sons ; they keep the flock that feeds, 
And rise in the gray morning with the lark. 
Thus in my hermitage | live ; now mark 

The goats disport amid the budding brooms ; 
Now the slim stags bound through the forest dark, 

The fish glide by, the bees hum round the blooms ; 

And birds spread to heaven the splendour of their plumes. 


Now let us have Fairefax, and with him there is no fear but that 


we shall have Tasso. 
PAIREFAX. 


Her teares, her drinke, her food, her sorrowings, | 
This was her diet that uahappie night : 

But sleepe, (that sweet repose and quiet brings) 
To ease the greefes of discontented wight, 

Spred forth his tender, soft, and nimble wings, 
In his dull arms, folding the virgin bright ; 

And love, his mother, and the graces kept 

Strong watch and ward, while this fair ladie slept. 


The birds awakte her with their morning song, 
Their warbling musicke pearst her tender eare, 
The murmuring brookes and whistling windes among 
The ratling boughs and leaves, their parts did beare ; 
Her eies unclosed, beheld the groves along 
Of swaines and shepherd groomes, that dwellings were ; 
And that sweet noise, birds, winds, and waters sent, 
Provokte againe the virgin to lament. 


Her plaints were interrupted with a sound, 
That seem'd from thickest bushes to proceed, | 
Some iolly shepheard sung a lustie round, 
And to his voice had tun’d his oaten reed ; 
Thither she went, an old man there she found, 
(At whose right hand his little flocke did feed) 
Sat making baskets, his three sonnes among, 
That learned their father's art, and learn’d his song. 


O povertie, chief of the heav’nly brood, 
Dearer to me than wealth or kingly crown ! 
No wish for honour, thirst of other's good, 
Can move my hart, contented with mine owne : 
We quench our thirst with water of this flood, 
Nor fear we poison should therein be throwne ; 
These little flocks of sheepe and tender goates, 
Give milke for food, and wool to make vs coates. 


We little wish, we need but little wealth, 
From celd and hunger us to cloath and feed ; 
These are my sonnes, their care preserves from stealth 
Their fathers’ flocks, nor servants none I need 
Amid these groves I walke oft for my health, 
And to the fishes, birds, and beastes give heed, ‘ 
How they are fed in forest, spring, and lake, 
And their contentment for ensample take. 
Time was (for each one hath his doting time) 
(These silver locks were golden tresses than) 
That countrie life I hated as a crime, 
And from the forest’s sweet contentment ran ; | 
To Memphis stately pallace would I clime, 
And there became the mighty Caliphes man ; 
And though I but a simple gardner were, 
Yet could I marke abuses, see and heare. 

Readers of Spenser need not be told where to look for a parallel 
to this eloquent praise of contented poverty. But for the benefit of 
the very many who are comparatively ignorant of the finest imagi- 
native poem in the English language, we shall take the liberty of 
quoting a few stanzas from the Legend or Sir Calidore or Courtisie, 
where the very language of Erminia’s shepherd is put into the 
mouth of old Melibee. ‘These stanzas will be given in the next 


chapter. 
(To be continued.) 





DRAMATICK SKETCHES. 


CUZXIGUNDA’'’S VOW. | 


BY MARY RUSSELL MITFORD 


Scexe—Silesia.—Enter Ernest, to Gertvrupe and Evitua 


Ernest. Where is thy lady, Gertrude? 
Gertrude. On the turret 
Watching the first glimpse of the stranger knight 
Who comes to-day to attem)t the perilous feat 
Ordained by her rash vow. 
Editha. Poor Cunigunda ! 
Now pays she dearly the o’erweening pride 
Of haughty beauty. Love hath well avenged 
His martyred votaries. 
Ernest. Speak not with that tone 
Of pity, maiden! I'm an old retainer 
Of Cunigunda’s house ; have carried her 
A smiling child within mine arms ; have loved her 
Even as a father, as a father gloried 
In her unparagoned charms. But her cold cruelty 
Doth fret my very heart-strings. Not enough 
For this proud beauty to reject all hearts 
Of knight, or count, or prince—for princes sued 
At Canigunda’s feet—but she must tempt 
Each wooer to his death, grim ghastly death, 
Untimely bloody death, by that stern vow 
That he should win her, who should safely ride 
Around these Kienast walls—the narrow walls, 
Of these steep mountain towers! She might as well 
Command them ride upon a falchion’s edge, 
Or stand erect upon the topmost spray 
Of yon tall poplar. Many a gallant steed 
Lies whitening in the abyss, many a brave knight 
Hath perisied in the rocky gulf ;—and now 
Another victim comes ! 


Editha. One—If he fall, 
The shades of all that for her sake have died, 
Were they as countless as the leaves that dance 
In Hirchsaberg vale, would be avenged! She loves him, 
Believe it, Ernest, with the fervid love 
Of stern and haughty hearts. 
Ernest. Believe who will! 
She, thy proud mistress, love the falcon knight ! 
Albert the faleon knight! A wandering stranger, 
Whose house, whose name she knows not. Tush! 
Editha. Yet Albert 
Is the sole name she speaks ; the falcon crest 
Her only heraldry 
Ernest. Princes have sighed 
For Cunigunda, and that she should sigh 
For this poor knght— 
Gertrude. She doth! 
Ernest. One all unapt 
To win a lady's eye! She that beheld 
Unmoved the gay Count Cassel, whose light step 
Came bounding like the roe, whose glance shot fire— 
She that beheld unshaken his bright form 
Lie stiff and mute before her—she that saw, | 
Without a tear, the bleeding mangled corse 
Of Rudolf of Thuringia, blooming boy, 
Fair, slender, blue-eved bov, whose nut-brown curls 
Clustered o'er his white brow, whose damask cheek, 
And coral lip, and brilliant smile, and round j 
And joyous voice were redolent of youth, j 
And hope, and hfe ;—think’st thou that she, whom bloom 
And charms like these ne’er touched, can love yon sad 
And pallid stranger? | 
Editha. With idolatry, 
Passing what hath been told or feigned of love 
In story or in song. Unapt to win 
A lady's eye! Ernest, thou hast been trained 
In courts, and camps, and battles; thou know'st well | 
All that pertains to man, but woman's heart j 
To thee 1s asealed book. I tell thee, Ernest, 
Yon pallid stranger, with the serious grace 
Of his fine features, delicate vet full 
Of mild command ; the dark locks closely shorn 
Around the noble head; the manly form 
Where grandeur blends with elegance ; the voice 
Clear, deep, and ringing, fitting instrument 
Of lofty thought ; the reverential port 
Majestically bending with a proud 
And prompt obedience, to the very name 
Of woman rendering homage ;—such an one j 
Might win— 
Gertrude. She comes ! 


Enter Cunigunva and Orro 

Cunigunda. Unbar the gates! Be quick, | 
Unbar the gates! Why bide ye loitering here 
When ye should fly to bid the Castellan 
Give present entrance to the falcon knight— 
The valiant falcon knight !—{ Ext Ernest. ]—Ye dally here, 
Whilst he stands waiting—he! Why of themselves 
The Kienast gates should ope to him. 

Otto. He's here, 
Fair madam 


Enter Sin Avuert and a Pace. 


Cumgunda. Now, Sir Albert! 
Albert. Beauteous lady, 
I come to win thee. —B:d them lead my courser 
Round to the court of guard. Is't not the way 
‘That we must gain the ramparts ’[ Exit Pace. | Sweet, | come 
‘To win thee or to perish 
Cumygunda. Oh, no! No! 
Albert. Why, thou shouldst arm me for this viewless peri! 
As for some tourney fray. Why dost thou sigh’ 
Why torn so deadly pale 
Cumgunda. *Tis a vast peril’ 
Albert. "Twas thine own vow imposed it; thine own choice ; 
And now ‘tis mine. I knew afore | saw thee 
What danger must be dared for Cunigunda, 
And knowing came. Thou wouldst not sure fright me 
With that same bugbear Penl' I'm a warriour 
Tramed to defy. to seek each several form 
Of death in glorious battle. Woouldst thou teach me 
A cowardice now ’— Farewell '—The sun shines bright 
On hill and valley; the soft breezes play 
O’er leaf and flower; over our heads the lark 
Chaunts his gay matins; Nature smiles on me 
And my high purpose ;—for this deed is holy, 
Thrice holy, lady '—When | come again— 
Farewell! 
Cumgunda. Oh go not! go not! ! 
Albert. Cumgunda, 
Hast thou not sworn to vield thy hand to none, 
Save him who rides unscathed around these steep 
And narrow walls’ Is wot that oath proclaimed 
On earth, and registered in heaven’ 
Cungunda. Alas! 
Albert. And I too have a vow recorded there 
Te do this deed or perish. 
Cumgunda. Oh, go not! 
Not vet! not yet! 
Albert. Why should I dally! 
Cumgunda. Stay 
A month, a litle month! Thou wilt not? Then 
A week, a day, an hour! Grant but such respite 
As the poor sentenced criminal may claim 
When he craves time for prayer.—Oh, go not yet! 
Not yet! not yet! 
Albert. Is this the soft relenting | 
Of woman's tender heart to all whom pain 
Or danger threaten’ Dhidst thou thus implore 
Henry of Cassel! or the gentle boy 
Young Rudolf of Thuring:a? 
Cumgunda. No. Oh, frown not, 
Nor turn away thy head, nor snatch thy hand 
From mine! They knew the peril that they braved, 


And they would brave that peril. Canst thou blame me 
That I ne'er loved afore’ that I love now’ 
Oh, go not, Albert! 
Albert. Lady, I am bound 
By a strong fettering vow.—If I return, 
This hand 1s mine? 
Cumgunda. Ay, hand and heart. Yet go not! 
Beseech thee, stay with me! 
Albert. When 1 come back 
Thou art wholly mine* 
Cumgunda. Ay, ay. But go not yet! 
Albert. Mine to dispose even as I will! 
Cumdunga. Ay, dearest, 
Even as thou wilt. But stay with me awhile! 
Stay! stay! (Erut Apert 
Editha. He's gone! 
Cumgunda. Oh, stop him! Say I beg! 
Say I command! Fly! fily!—{ ru Orro. }—And yet my oath, 
My fatal, fatal oath! Woithout such trial 
We may not wed—But, oh, to see him dashed, 
As they have been, from off the wall, and lain 
A pale, disfigured corse—Oh, horrour! horrour! 


Re-enter Orro. 


Stop him, I say ; and if need be by force. 
Command him hither 
Otte. Lady — 
Cundunga. Dost thou hear’ 
Where is the falcon knight? Am T not mistress 
Within these towers’ Command hin hither 
Otte. Lady, 
Even as he left thee, at a bound he sprang 
On his proud steed, and scaled the rampart stairs ; 
Ere now he’s on the walls 
Cumdunga, Oh save him! save him, 
Ye saints that watch o’erlove' Go some of ye 
To the high turret that o’erhangs the castle, 
And look ye send me blessed tidings—no! 
The truth! the very truth! Are ye not gone’ 
[ Ereunt Orro and Gertrupe 
Editha Wilt thou not go thyself! "Twere a less grief 
Than crouching there in that stror g agony 
Of fear—thy head between thy hands, thy limbs 
Cumgunda. He'll die! 
Shivering, thy bosom panting. Go 
He'll die! And how could | endure—He'll die 
For me' for me' 
Editha. Take comfort, lady 
Cunmdunga Comfort’ 
Who ever passed that dread abyss, where yawns 
The Hirschberg valley under the huh rock 
Crowned with our frowning battlements, or dared 
The desperate leap from tower to tower, nor fell 
Crushed, breathless, motionless’ Who e’er returned 
Alive '—Oh horrour! horrour' Edith, fly! 
Speed me some tidings. [Ext Evrraa) He must dic ; and I, 
I that so loved him, | that would have given 
My lite a thousand fold to save hin—I 
Shall be his murderess 


Enter Exneet 


Ernest. Navy, lady, nay, 
There's vet a hope 
Cuncunda. Old man, art thou turned flatterer* 
He'll perish 
Ernest. | beheld the manéved steed 
Ascend the steep and narrow stair; a steed 
Of Araby, light-limbed and fine, with eyes 
Of living fire half starting from his slim 
And veimy head; a bat and mettled steed ; 
Yet trained to such obedience, that each motion 
Of the swift foot seemed guided by the will 
O41 the bold nder, even as they had been 
One and incorporate. If man may achieve 
This perilous deed, the faleon knight alone— 
Cuncunda Emest, thou shalt have lands enow to make 
Thyself a belted knight! Now blessings on thee 
That bru gst me hope ' But Edith, Gertrude, Otto, 
Why come they not! I could have won to Prague 
And back in half the tume. Why come they not’ 
(Jood tidings find swift messengers. Alas ! 
I fear; I fear 
Ernest. Shall I go seek them’ 
Cumgunda. No 
The abyss, the dread abyss, where the old wall 
Shelving, and steep, and crumbling, overhangs 
The vale of Hirschberg from such dizzying height 
As never plummet fathomed ;——that abysse— 
Henry of Cassel there, and the good kmght 
Of Olmutz—Oh I have been cruel, Ernest, 
And for my sins he'll die! to punish me 
He'll die : he I die ' 
Enter Gentrupe 
Gertrude. Lady—— 
Cumgunda. Why dost thou pause’ 
Ernest. See how she pants! she’s breathless 
Cunigunda. 1s there any 
Panting and breathless save myself? He's dead! 
I see it in her face 
Gertrude. He hath safely passed 
The abvas 
Cungunda. Now thanks to heaven! The dread abyss 
He’s safe! he’s safe’ Thou shalt be portioned, Gertrude 
He's safe! 
Ernest. Yet that wide leap from tower to tower, 
Where Rudolf of Thurnngia—— 
Cumgunda. Out on thee, 
Rave n! 
Ernest. That fearful leap, with scarce a ledge 
Where steed—— [Shouts without 
Cumgunda. What means that cry? 


Re-enter Orto and Enrrna. 


Editha, Otto, 
What means that cry’ 
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Editha. He's safe! The leap is past : 

The falcon knight is safe! 

Ernest. Look to her! 

Cumgunda. Nay, 
I'm well. Say o'er again? 

Editha. The leap 1s past. 
The falcon knight is safe. 

Cunigunda. My Editha, 
Ask what thou wilt of me. Was ever woman 
So blest before! The falcon knight is mine, 
Mine own, and J am his. Oh, thanks to heaven! 
Now, ye that cailed my vow cruel and rash, 
What say ye now! 

Ernest. Alas, dear lady, still 
I grieve for them that 

Cunigunda. Talk not of them. Think 
What were a thousand such as they, compared 
With the bold falcon knight !—Editha, Gertrude, 
Albert will come to claim his bride ; wipe off 
These blistering tears, braid this dishevelled hair, 
Adjust my wimple and my veil ;—my knight 
Will come to claim his bride. 





Enter Sin Avsert and a Pace. 


He comes! away! 

I was a fool to think of vanity ; 
He will not love his Cunigunda less 
That she hath lain on the stone floor in prayer 
And tearful agony, whilst he hath dared 
This perilous deed.—Albert ! 

Albert (to a page.) Lead Saladin 
Gently around the court. He trembles still 
At the o’ermastered danger. 

Cunidunga. Albert! 

Albert (still to the page.) Loosen 
The foaming bit. It is a matchless steed. 


Cunidunga. Oh matchless! matchless ! [ myself would be 


His groom. But Albert !— 

Albert. When he's cooler, bid 
Thy comrade, Jerome, ride him back to Prague. 
Bring thou another courser straight. ‘The day 
Wears on. 

Cunidunga. Sir Albert! 

Albert. Madam ! 

Cuniguida. Hast thou not 
A word for Cunigunda’? Dost thou stand 
There, like some breathing marble in thy cold 
Stern haughty beauty, mute and motionless, 
With arms close-folded and down-gazing eyes, 
No thought for Cunigunda, not a word 
For her whom thou hast won, not even a look ? 
Dost thou not claim me, Albert! 

Albert. Lady, no ; 
I have a wife——ay, start and tremble! turn 
As pale as winter snows! feel every pang 
That thou hast caused and scorned !——I have a wife, 
A sweet and gracious woman ; beautiful 
Beyond all beauty, for the blush of love, 
The smile of kindness, and the dancing light 
Of those joy-kindling eyes, in whose bright play 
The innocent spirit revels, blend their spell 
With features delicate as lily-bells, 
A shape more graceful than the clustering vine. 
Talk of thy stately charms! At Ida’s side 
Thou wouldst show coarse and sunburnt, as the brown 
And rugged elm beside the shining beech. 
Avy, shrink and tremble! hide thy burning cheeks 
Within thy quivering hands !—Wilt thou hear more? 
This ioealy, Intine wife, my three years bride, 
And twice a mother—Oh, none ever bent 
With such a grace as she o'er sleeping babes, 
Nor ever youthful mother bent o'er babes 
So like the cherubim '—This wife, so fair, 
So sweet, so womanly, whose pitying heart 
Would ache to see a sparrow dic, this wife 
I love. 

Cunigunda. Why then—Oh cruel! 

Albert. Dar'st thou talk 
Of cruelty, proud murderess, whose meed 
For true-love hath been death’ Whose sinful vow 
Slew the most gracious boy of all the earth, 
The hope and pride and joy of his high line, 
Young Rudolf of Tharingia, my dear brother, 
My dear and only brother! 

Ernest. "Tis Duke Albert! 
Yet pity her! See how she smites her brow 
And tears her raven hair! 

Albert. Where was her pity 
When that fair boy—Murderess, ‘tis Rudolf’s brother 
That speaks to thee. When first I heard that tale, 
Several revenges, deadly, bloody, fierce, 
All that the body can endure of keen 
And lengthened agony, the rack, the wheel, 
The stake rushed through my brain, but they nad been 
A poor and trivial vengeance, all unmect 
For such o’erwhelming wrong ; my cunning hate 
Hath found a more enduring curse. ‘Thou lov'’st me, 
Thou lov’st me, Cunigunda, with the hot 
Wild passion of thy nature, and I scorn thee! 
Thou art contemned and loathed by whom thon lov'st ; 
Won and abandoned ; spurned and thrown aside 
Like an infected garment. The plague spot 
Of sin is on thee, woman; blackest shame 
Shall follow like thy shadow. "T'was for this 
I donned the mask of courtship; for this trained 
My faithful steed. ‘Thy worthless hand is mine— 
Nay, touch me not, hang not about my knees— 
Mine to bestow. Some horse-boy of my train 


Shall prove thy fitting partner. 
Editha. Oh for pity! 
For manly pity, good, my lord, break not 
The bruised flower! 
Cunigunda. Be silent, Editha! 
T have deserved all evil. 
Even as thou wilt, Duke Albert. 


Deal with me 
I've deserved 

















(Eau Pace. 


} Thy hate—but soon my heart—my bursting heart— 
Deal with me as thou wilt. "Twill not be long! 
Albert. Nay theu—rise, Cunigunda! Lift thy face 
| From off the ground and listen. I'll not break 

| The bruised flower. Live and repent. In prayer 
\| And pious penance live. The cloister cell 

Were thy meet refuge. By to-morrow’s dawn 

| Go join the Carmelites at Prague. For them 

} Who died untimely, for thyself, for me 

| And for my children, pray !—Now home, Sir Page! 


My steed! my steed ! [ Exeunt. 





| 
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BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICES. 


CLAUDE DUVAL. 
| Leaving out of sight Robin Hood, whose thievery has been so 
varnished over by time and romance, as to look now like a lawful 
mulcting of the rich and oppressive, there is no robber or highway- 
man in the annals of the English ‘ road,” who pursued his profes- 
sion in so accomplished a manner, and threw so many graces over 
thievery, as Claude Duval. This personage was a real Macheath, 
one who eschewed all the coarser traits of the rogue’s character, 
and there are some incidents in his history, which, we are sure, will 
amuse those of our readers to whom they are new. 
Claude Duval was a Frenchman by birth, having first seen the 
‘light, in the year 1643, at Domfront in Normandy, where his father, 
Pierre Duval, a miller, resided. Claude was well brought up, and 
received a decent share of education. When a sprightly lad of 
thirteen or so, he either ran away from his parents, or was permitted 
by them to go and push his fortune in the world. Having reached 
| Rouen, the Norman capital, Claude chanced to fall in with some 
| post-horses rcturning to Paris, and was allowed to mount one of 
them, on condition of helping the conductor to dress them at night, 
The lad inight still have been badly off for food by the way, had not 
‘some English gentlemen, who were also travelling to Paris, taken 
pity on him, ard paid his expenses. On arriving in the French 
metropolis, Claude attached himself to these strangers, and by their 
intercession was admitted afterwards as errand-boy at a noted place 
of entertainment. In this condition he remained ull the restoration 
of Charles II. in 1660, at which time multitudes of people from all 
nations came flocking to England. Duval also crossed the Channel, 
along with a person of quality, whose service he had entered in thé 
capacity of footman. 

The period of the restoration was well fitted for the development 
of such a character as that of Claude Duval. He speedily became 
a proficient in gaming, drunkenness, and all those other practices, 
which, under royal favour, were regarded as the highest accom- 
plishments of a gallant of the time. It may be supposed that such 
pursuits were not long compatible with the duties of a peaceable 
occupation. In reality, Monsieur Duval took to the highway to find 
the means of supporting his irregularities, and rapidly acquired such 
celebrity by his doings on the roads and heaths around London, as 
to have the honour of heing named first in a proclamation for the 
capture of several notorious malefactors. But 1 was less for the 
extent of his depredations—though their range was by no means 
limited—than for the manner im which he executed them, that 
Duval’s name became famous in the land. He was the most insi- 
nuating of filchers, a to steal with such a grace, that, so far 
from terrifying even the ladies, they were content to lose all they 
had for the pleasure of contemplating his courtesy, and to wish him 
' good luck with what he had appropriated. One story which is told 
of him will exemplify his manner of going to work. We quote the 
words of a quaint and ironical notice of Claude Duval in the Har- 
leian Miscellany. Having on one occasion received intelligence 
that a coach was about to pass along a certain road, with a booty 
of four hundred pounds in it, Duval and four associates took the 
field, and at the expected time beheld the object of their search. 
“In the coach was a knight, his lady, and only one serving-maid, 
who, perceiving five horsemen making up to them, presently ima- 
| gined that they were beset ; and they were confirmed in this appre- 
hension, by seeing them whisper to one another, and ride backwards 
and forwards. The lady, to show she was not afraid, ‘takes a 
flageolet out of her pocket, and plays : Duval takes the hint, plays 
also, and excellently well, upon a flageolet of his own, and in this 
posture he rides up to the coach-side. ‘Sir,’ says he, to the 
person in the coach, * your lady plays excellently, and I doubt 
not but that she dances as well ; will you please to walk out of the 
| evach, and let me have the honour to dance one currant with her 

upon the heath!’ * Sir,” said the person in the coach, “1 dare 
not deny anything to one of your quality and good mind ; you seem 
| a gentleman, and your request is very reasonable ;"° which said, the 
lacquey opens the door, out comes the knight, Duval leaps lightly 
off his horse, and hands the lady outof the coach. They danced, 
and here it was that Duval performed marvels; the best master in 





London, except those that are French, not being able to show such | 


| footing as he did in his great French riding-boots. The dancing 
being over, he waits on the lady to hercoach. As the knight was 
going in, says Duval to him, “Sir, you have forgot to pay the 

| musick.” ‘No, I have not,” replies the knight ; and putting his 

| hand under the seat of the coach, pulls out a hundred pounds in a 

| bag. and delivers it to him; which Duval took witha very good 

| grace, and courteously answered, “Sir, you are liberal, and shall 
have no cause to repent your being so ; this liberality of yours shall 
excuse you the other three hundred pounds ;” and, giving him the 
word, that, if he met with any more of the crew, he might pass 
undisturbed, Duval civilly takes his leave of him.” ; 

, The fame acquired by such an exploit as this, which (to use the 
words of Leigh Hunt) is an * eterna! feather in the cap of highway 
gentility,” was calculated to render Duval as much an object of 
admiration as of terrour, and if we take into consideration the loose 
morality of the times, we shall see some reason for crediting the 
stories which represent the genteel handsome highwayman as being 

| a great favourite with the ladies. He always treated the fair sex, 
when he met them on the road, with the most winning politeness, 
and would restore a favourite trinket with the grace of a cavalier 
who had picked up a dropped glove. Once, when in company with 
several of his crew, Duval met a coach filled with ladies, and sent 

| one of his friends forward to lay them under contribution. The 

, fellow did his office radely, taking away money, watches, rings, 

| and even the gum-bottle of a baby that was present. The child 

‘naturally cried, and one of the ladies, the infant's mother, entreated 

the man only to return the sucking-bottle. But the surly thief 

! refused, until Duval, observing him to stay longer than necessary, 





a a) 
|!came up and discovered what had been done. Drawing forth a 
pistol, Duval levelled it at his associate's head, exclaiming at the 
| same time, ** Give back the bottle to the child, sirrah! Can't you 
| behave like a gentleman, and raise a contribution without stripping 
| people’ But, perhaps, you had some occasion for the sucking- 
_ bottle yourself, and, indeed, by your actions one would imagine you 
were hardly weaned.”’ The abashed thief did as he was bid, and 
Duval departed, leaving the ladies in admiration of his courtesy. 

Claude Duval is said to have exhibited much ingenuity oceasion- 
ally in compassing such purposes as sheer courage alone could not 
carry him through. He once entered the Crown Inn, in Beacons- 
field, where he heard singing, dancing, and fiddling in merry pro- 
gress. On inquiry, he found that a sort of wake or fair was kept 
there that day, and that a large company were assembled. Partly 
from his natural liking for sport, and partly from the hope of doing 
business, Duval resolved to alight, and spend the evening there. 
He did so, entered the kitchen, and called for a pint of wine. By 
chance an old farmer was sitting by the fire with a companion, whom 
he told, in Duval’s hearing, that he had a hundred pounds in his 
pockets, which he was anxious for the safety of. Our appropriative 
hero immediately set down this money as his own, more particularly 
when he heard the old countryman ask leave to enter the dancing- 
room, and see the diversion. Duval made the same request, and 
did it so courteously, that he was told he might stay as long as he 
pleased, and welcome. Thinking more of the hundred pounds than 
the fiddle or the dancing, the highway practitioner looked around 
him for some means of making the money change possessors. 
Clever as he was, he was no co: jurer, and could not have what he 
wished by crying * Presto! pass."’ But he hit on another method of 
accomplishing his object. He saw that the only rational way of 
lightening the farmer of his burden, was to create confusion emong 
the company, during which he might use his fingers unseen. A 
chimney in the room, with a large funnel, struck him as a proper 
means of executing his project. He went out, and, having told the 
ostler of his wish to have a bit of frolick with the good company, 
prevailed upon that personage, by a bribe of two guineas, to dress 
up the large mastiff-dog of the stable-vard in a raw cowhide with 
horns, which lay conveniently at hand, and then, by the help of a 
ladder and rope, to let the disguised animal down the fore-mentioned 
chimney. Having thus arranged matters with his confederate, Duval 
returned quietly to the dancers, who continued to foot it in the 
merriest manner. By and by, an alarming noise was heard in the 
chimney, and a most unearthly howling succeeded from the same 
quarter, followed by the thundering descent into the room of what 
appeared to be a black, yelling, horned demon. The whole com- 
pany was thrown into confusion, and the question was, which should 
be first out of the room. The most active pushed down others, and 
the lights were overthrown, and trampled under foot. In this state 
of general consternation, Duval found it no difficult matter to empty 
the pocket of the farmer, whom he had kept a sharp hold of in the 
bustle. The dog, meanwhile, having broken the rope by its weighit, 
bounded over the prostrate crowd, and made its way to the stable, 
where the ostler instantly uncased it, and rendered it impossible for 
the trick to be discovered. Whether it had been found out or not. 
Duval had taken care of himself. As soon as he Lad effected his 
purpose, he took horse, and spared neither whip nor spur till he found 
himself in London. The loss of the money was discovered after 
his departure, and search made for it everywhere ; but, of course, it 
could not be found. It was thereupon settled by common consent 
that the devil had been permitted to take it away, in order to punish 
the old farmer, who was noted for his miserly covetousness 

When the proclamation, already alluded to, was promulgated, 
Duval, being then well provided with money, thought proper to 
decamp for France. He was not here long ere he had squandered 
all he possessed, and was compelled to resort to his old practices 
It is recorded of him that he assumed the character of «!ehymist, 
ostensibly for the purpose of extracting gold from lead, but in reality 
to squeeze it out of an avaricious Jesuit, confessor to the king of 
France. By putting some pieces of gold into the end of a stick, 
and then stirring with this stick a crucible filled with melting lead, 

| Duval contrived to exhibit the seeming transmutation of a portion of 
the lead into gold, by the melting of the particles in the stick. By 
this means he insinuated himself into the Jesuit’s confidence ; and 
the result was, that one day his reverence, being alone with his phi- 
losophick friend, found himself suddenly bound and gagged, and had 
the satisfaction of seeing his strong-box rifled before his face, him- 
self being all the while unable to utter a word of remonstrance 
This enabled Claude Duval to return to England, which, some- 
how or other, foreigners of his class have always chosen as the 
favourite field of their exertions, possibly from the patriotick wish 
to spare their own countrymen. How long Duval flourished after 
his return to England, it is difficult to say, as the dates of the prin- 
cipal events of his life have not been preserved. He did not con- 
fine himself entirely to highway practice, but preved upon the world 
in various other ways. Dressed elegantly, after the fashion of a 
finished gallant of the time, he frequented gaming-tables, and laid 
under contribution knights, and squires, and lords of high degre¢ 
who little dreamed of the true character of their companion. Duval 
was a most dexterous cheat at cards—or, to speak in more mea- 
sured language of such a man's qualifications, he could slip a card 
beautifully. He was mightily given to betting, and laid his wagers 
with such skill and prudence, that he often won large sums by the 
ractice, and seldom lost even small ones. 

The law, which has no respect of persons, at length laid its hands 
on this polished highwayman, whom it had described in a thousand 
bills and proclamations. He was not taken while attacking the 
king’s heges, but after having assanited several bottles of wine In 
plain language, he was arrested, while drunk, at the Hole m the Wall 
tavern, in Chandos-street. His capture excited a sensation pre 
portioned to the repute he had gained in life. After being arraigned, 
convicted, and condemned, while he lay awaiting his doom in New- 
gate, he was visited by many ladies, among whom were several o! 
rank, all anxious to see the man who, in his most lawless courses. 
ever preserved a degree of romantick and most unwonted courtesy 
to those of theirsex. There rested on him, besides, we believe. 
stain of blood, though, from the life he had led, this would be dit 
cult to determine. The life of Duval was interceded for, but 
vain. On the twenty-first of January, 1669-70, when he had bare'v 
reached the age of twenty-seven, he was executed at Tyburn. Ils 
youth, comeliness, and extraordinary character, in which a vei o! 
good ran throngh the bad, caused tears, it is said, to dim manv 
gentle eyes, when he suffered at the fatal tree. Thanks to the im- 
proved morals of society, and thanks to an improved system of 
police, the race of Duvals are now extinct in the land, never, it |» 

‘hoped, to be revived. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. Legislation and the ladies. —A friend in Washington writes—“I 
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BOOK TABLE. 


Mr. James has here illustrated a remarkable portion of history, and || #2! 4e has been anticipated in ail his thoughts, and most of his expressions, 
one with which he evidently has an intimate acquaintance. His || °%0*¢ 4!” Letgh Hunt? If not, this councadence ts certainly remarkable. —The 
M4 : i | | “Notes in an Omnibus,” by Quiz, are well conceived, but inadequately ere- 
management of his subject is extremely artist-like, and his style is cuted. His idea, in proper hands, might be carried out to advantage.— The 
unexceptionably pure and expressive. Another great charm and 
merit of his writings is the healthy moral tone which pervades them 
They have none of that morbid misanthropy, that frantick feeble- 
ness, which is too often affected by the authorlings of the day. The 
works of James may with safety and profit be confided to the young | 
sophisticated, for they will derive from them no false views || 7" geese 3 > 
and enon y , | SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 9, 1839 
of the world and human nature. But the author himself, in his pre- | __ - 
face, eloquently describes the scope and tendency of his writings : |! 
«“ He who in the course of a well-conceived and interesting tale, || 
excites our good passions to high and noble aspirations ; depicts our 
bad passions so as to teach us to abhor and govern them; arrays 
our sympathies on the side of virtue, benevolence and right; ex- 
pands our hearts, and makes the circle of our feelings and affections 
more comprehensive ; stores our imaginations with images bright 


remarks on Miss Martineau's article, in the Westminister Review, by “ B. 
are altogether too savage, considering there is a lady (gu?) wn the case. 
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The late gale —As we proceeded up Broadway during the late 
gale, while bricks and slates were flying * thick as hail” about our 
path, we were irresistibly reminded of the congratulatory exclama- 
tion of the sailor, who, when his ship was scudding under close 
reefed topsails before a tremendous “ sou’ wester,” thought only of 
the danger of the poor people on shore, and ejaculated, 


* Lord pity these unhappy folks, 


and sweet and beautiful; makes us more intimately and philoso- ithe live at home tn hewens.”” 


phically acquainted with the characters of our fellow-men; and, in A good caricaturist might have found some capital studies for his 
short, causes the reader to rise wiser and with a higher appreciation pencil in the mishaps, which were to be seen at every corner during 
of all that is good and great, attains the grand object at which every | the Jate gale. Here a poet might be observed chasing his hat 
man should aim, and deserves the thanks and admiration of man- | Alas! the precions manuscript enclosed in it, has been snatched 
kind. Even he who makes the attempt, though without such suc- | out by the mischievous wind, and is borne fluttering through the 
cess, does something, and never can write altogether in vain.” mud, like a scared gosling. The unhappy votary of the muses is 

* Demonstrations of the truth of the Christian Religion. Bu diverted from the pursuit of his hat—(to be candid, it is a shocking 
Alexander Keith. New-York. Harper and Brothers.”"—This is a 
republication from the second Edinburgh edition. 


and succinct array of the evidences, amounting to demonstration, respite—their owner's hand 1s held out to catch them—alas' they 


bad hat)—and sets off in a different direction after his fugitive 
It isa luminous  yerses. He is hard upon them—the gale has given them a moment's 


of the truth of the Christian religion. There is nothing didactick || are ilfusive as the phantom dagger of Macbeth, and are once more | 


or supererogatory in the argument. Every line has an immediate | whisked aloft by that impertinent eritick, the wind, far out of the 
bearing upon the great purpose of the work ; and, apart from its | reach of the despairing author. Little did he anticipate that his 
value in the eyes of the religious, it will be found full of interest by productions would meet with such a blowing—up! He turns from 
the general reader. We know of no manual more suitable to be the unavailing pursuit, moves doggedly towards his hat, which is 
placed in the hands of the young. The engraved illustrations are || nestled like a hen in a thunder shower in the nearest gutter, and puts 
very appropriate, and add much to the sterling attractions of the jt, “ with all its imperfections,” on his head. So much for picture 
book. We hope that it will be generally read and circulated, for its |! pumber one. The kaleidoscope next shows an editor, on whom a 
influence cannot fail to be beneficial on the publick mind. shower of mortar has been scattered by a falling chimney. No 
Behold that lawyer endeavour- 


He looks as if he 


, 


“The Harmony of Christian Faith and Christian Character ; and | matter. 
the culture and discipline of the mind. By John Abercrombie. New- | ing to weather the corner of Barclay-street. 
York. Harper and Brothers." —A new work from the pen of the | could bring an action for assault and battery against the aggressing 
distinguished author of ‘*The Philosophy of the Moral Feelings,” | element. As he reaches the opposite corner, a new obstacle arrests 
and ** Inquiries concerning the Intellectual powers and the Investi- || him, and a sound like a sudden explosion falls on his ear. The sign 
gation of Truth,” will be welcomed by a large portion of the “ read- | of the “ New-York Mirror Orrice” has been wrenched from its 
Mr. Abercrombie is a close and | fastenings, and is borne with a crash to the ground, within a foot of 
cogent reasoner, and his style combines strength with beauty. The || the advancing pedestrian. Had it fallen a little nearer, his neck 
little volume before us is well calculated for the wants of the indus- | would have been broken. Push shea, my friend, and do not Jook | 
trious classes, and there are none who may not derive benefit and | so indignant ! You cannot pick an action out of the accident, * no 
pleasure from the perusal. | way you can fix it.” Ah! gentle maiden, who trippest so lightly 
| along, beware of the gust that is sweeping up the street, or it will 


He is used to plastering. 


ing community” in this country. 


“ Everett's Address before the Mercantile Library Association.’ 
We directed the attention of our readers last week to the eloquent 
address, recently delivered before the Mercantile Library Associa- 
tion, of Boston, by the Hon. Edward Everett. 
much more extended review than we were able to bestow upon it, yy Te 
and has been, we doubt not, already perused with gratification by || The waltz in New-York.—We have received a communication, 
many, whose glance will be attracted by this notice. The follow- evidently from the pen of a lady, on the subject of waltzing. Is it 
ing exquisite passage is as full of poetry of thought and expression, possible that the grievance of which she complains exists to the ex- 
as it is of sound sense and an enlightened philosophy : 


leave you on the cupola of the City-Hall. Venture not athwart the 


in the strong, though invisible arms of the wind, and—we will not 


pursue the picture. 





! 
| tent she describes! A single paragraph from her letter will explain | 


| the purport of the whole :—* It must be evident to the frequenters } 


USES OF CAPITAL. 


When we hear persons condemning accumulations of capital em- | of our fashionable parties that the waltz is fast absorbing the favour- 


ployed in manufactures, we cannot help saying to ourselves, is it | ite old dances, which were in vogue a few years since. The socia- 
possible that any rational man can desire to stop those busy wheels— || ple and graceful quadrille, the lively contra-dance, and the inspiring 
to paralyze those iron arms—to arrest that falling stream, which | Virginia reel, in which young and old were wont to join, must all 
works while it babbles! What is your object’ Do you wish wholly - . ar eeesy ee 
; : hice give way to the monopoly of the aristocratick waltz. And for what 

to deprive society of the fruit of the industry of these inanimate but | > . " 

untiring labourers ! Or do you wish to lay on aching human shoulders | For the pleasure of a few mustachioed foreigners, who presume to | 
the burdens which are so lightly borne by these patient metallick | dictate the fashions of our society, when in their own country they | 
giants! Look at Lowell. Behold the palaces of her industry, side | would not and could not, in all probability, aspire above the dignity 
by side with her churches and her school-houses, the long lines of of a barber or a valet-de-chambre. It must be well known, that 
her shops and warehouses, her streets filled with the comfortable 
abodes of an enterprising, industrious, and intelligent population. 
See her fiery Sampsons roaring along her railroad with thirty laden ad 
cars in their train. Look at her watery Goliahs, not wielding a || jections of parents and friends. The number that can join in the || 
wearer's beam like him of old, but giving motion to hundreds and | waltz, both among the ladies and the gentlemen, is trivial compared 
thousands of spindles and looms. Twenty years ago, and two or | with the number of those who would be glad to join the cotillion 
three poor farms occupied the entire space within the boundaries of 
Lowell. Not more visibly, | had almost said not more rapidly, was 
the palace of Aladdin, in the Arabian tales, constructed by the genius 
of the lamp, than this noble city of the arts has been built by the 
genius of capital. ‘This capital, it is trae, seeks a moderate interest 
on the investment ; but it is by furnishing to all who desire it the || at a ball the other evening where twenty minutes were appropriated 
cheapest garment ever worn by civilized man. To denounce the 
capital which has been the agent of this wonderful and beneficent 
creation—to wage war witha system which has spread and 1s spread- ; 
ing plenty throughout the country, what is it but to play in real life | 4 dozen! 
the part of the malignant sorcerer in the same eastern tale, who, | tious and intolerable to the majority 
potent only for mischief, utters the baleful spell which breaks the || didly confess that I doat on the waltz, and when in Paris took les- 
charm, heaves the mighty pillars of the palace from their foundation, aes of the most distinguished professors, but my worthy sire has 
converts the fruitful gardens back to their native sterility, and heaps . 
the abodes of life and happiness with silent and desolate ruins! 
Form, from the first, a large conception of the character of the 
uberal and upright merchant. Regard him as one to whom the || ment. 
country looks to sustain her honour in the hour of trial ; to uphold |) fair play. 
her publick establishments, to endow her charittes, to be the tather || jhe quadrille ; and do not, because Count Whiskerandos thinks it 
of her orphans: as one whom no success will make ashamed of his 
vocation ; who will adorn his days of prosperity with moderation and || , 
temper; and hold fast his integrity, though fortunes turn to ashes in pastime of the dance. 


8 grasp. | justice or the gentility of such an anti.democratick custom.” 


more than one half the young ladies in society abstain from the 
waltz either from an actual sense of its impropriety, or from the ob- 


‘ : 
And yet for the pleasure of some four or five couples, the paticnee || 


of some thirty must be ‘exhausted by the perpetual see-saw of the | 
Not content with the alternate waltzing, two-thirds of the | 


waltz. 
time of a party is now generally given to that amusemsnt. I was 


to a waltz, when a quadrille would be cut short before five minutes 
had passed ; compelling some forty or fifty to surrender the floor to 
This may be very fashionable, but really ut 1s very vexa- 


For my own part, I will can- 


taken a notion into his head that it 1s improper, and imperiously 
I know hundreds in the same predica- 


‘commands me to abstain 
Ladies and gentlemen, who give balls, in pity let us have 
Let the time be equally shared between the waltz and 


For the life of me, I cannot see either the 


‘quite genteel,” deprive the greater part of your company of the | 
' 


Thanks to“ T. P.M.” for his translation. It shall appear.—The “ Modern Ep- 

icurean™ is informed that if the style of his promised communications ts equal 
|| #0 that of has letter, we shall esteem him a worthy additton to our corps of con- 
“ The Huguenot, a tale. New-York: Harper and Brothers."— || tributors.—The * Lines to a Star,” are very pretty, but is not the writer aware || my efforts have been wholly ineffectual 


crossing. She heeds not our advice. She advances. She is canght | 
| 
It is worthy of a 


| tion in matiers of taste and literature 


| find that the work is soon to be commenced. 


| this is the intention of its projectors 


|| have been a week in the metropolis, and every day atiended the de- 
| bates in the House of Representatives, with the view of forming an 
| idea of the style of oratory of the different members. But, thus far, 
You are aware that none 
|| but privileged persons are admitted on the floor of the hall. The 
| gallery is the only place for ‘lookers on in Vienna,’ like myself 
| But m the gallery, I tind it impossible to hear a word of what is 
going on in the area below. The ladies daily hold a regular levee 
jin this part of the House, and they keep up such a perpetual buz- 
uz, interspersed with occasional shrill ha-has, that the words of the 
speaker below are as inaudible as the new bell of the City-Hall is 
when it Is necessary to sound the alarm of fire. The nuisance is 
really ‘tolerable and not to be endured.’ There is one young lady, 
in particular, who has made herself an object of marked antipathy 
to me, by her loud talking and still louder laughing. She has a 
dozen brainless danglers in her train all the time, and chatters like 
amagpe. By the quiver of Diana! I have a mind to marry her, 
and play Petruchio te her Kate. I would soon curb the unruly 
license of her tongue."" We need only remark, by way of comment 
onthe above, that our friend and correspondent is a Goth not to 
preter the gossip of the ladies’ gallery, to the long-winded debates 
on the floor of the House. 


Wall-street—Rents in Wall-street have advanced for the next 





' 

year about one hundred per cent, in consequence of intended im- 
The Merchants, Union, and Manhattan Banks, are all 
to be torn down in the spring, and splendid granite buildings to be 
erected in their places. The Bank of the United States paid for 
their lot about one hundred and eighty thousand dollars, which is 
The build- 


ing on it is nearly finshed—and, already, two of the rooms for a 


provements 


| the greatest price a lot has been sold for in this city. 
| 
' 


small size are rented to an Insuranee Company, for four thousand 
dollars per year. The old house, formerly occupied by Danie! Bahr, 
’ 

| the tailor, was leased by him some four years since, at an annual 


| 
rent of two thousand eight hundred dollars, for twenty-one vears— 








the lease was sold within a few days, having seventeen years to 


| run, fora profit of twelve thousand dollars 





Plan speaking. —A writer in Tait’s Edinburgh Magazine has ad- 
| dressed a letter to Queen Victoria, which is nearly as bitter as that 
which Junius addressed to her grandfather. He tells her that she 
| is but a child, and that were she anything but a sovereign, her opi- 
| nions would never be consulted, even in her own family, bevond the 

choosing for herself of a cap or a gown, and that she would not be 
considered infallible even upon that. He severely condemns the 
| excess of favour which her majesty still manifests towards the present 
| ministry, and is particularly impudent when speaking of Lord Mel- 
|bourne, whom he considers as little better than a popinjay. We 
doubt if such plain speaking as this can penetrate through the cloud 


| - 
of adulation and flattery to the ears of the youthful queen 


International copyright.—A petition is in cireulation for the 
Signatures may be left 
We sin- 


cerely trust that a measure, so essentially necessary to the prospe- 


| passage of an international copyright law. 
at the bookstore of Mr. George Adlard, in Broadway 


rity of American literature, and so righteously claimed by British 
authors, may be adopted by congress. An enlightened examination 
of the question will show that no imterest in the country will be in- 
The international 


copynght bill of Mr. Clay is nothing less than a new declaretion of 


juriously affected by the passage of such a law. 


independence—a declaration of independence from the unnatural 
thraldom of British opinions, British prejudices, and British dicta- 
What true American, with 
a spark of national pride or national ambition, will refuse to sign 


such a declaration! 


Literature and office —We are glad to see by the papers that 
Nathaniel Hawthorne, of Salem, has received the appointment of 
Inspector of the Boston Custom-house. Why should not the man 
who has contributed to the literary distinction of his country possess, 


claims as strong, in the distribution of the favours of government, 


|} as the professional political drudge, or the avowed office-seeker ! 
Mr. Hawthorne is the author of a volume of excellent prose sketches, 


bearing the title of * T'wice-told Tales.” His style is singularly 


| beautiful and original; but the principal charm of his pieces is their 


peculiarly American character. Hawthorne will, before many years, 
be acknowledged one of the most remarkable and gifted writers of 


his day 


New-York and Albany rarlroad- —We have read the able report 
of the New-York and Albany railroad company, and are happy to 
It should, of course, 
be united with the Harlaem railroad, and it appears evident that 


The advantages of a winter 


| thoroughfare between this city and the capital of the state, can 


searcely be estimated. The wonder is that the road has not been 


made before. We shall again refer to this subject 


The Lady of Lyons —This et 
wer, appears to have met with extraordinary success at the svuth 








egant and effective drama, by Bul- 
Tt has been played, some forty nights, in New-Orleans. A journal 
of that city, generously asks, ‘* will the manager never tire of giving 
us the Lady of Lyons, or rather will peeple never tire of going to 


rr 


see it 





The Paul Pry.—Such is the ttle of a ~~ journal, 
published by Elton, in Nassau-street. It is 
ability and fairness, and is the best theatrical register of the day. 


icted with much 
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WHEN THROUGH LIFE UNBLEST WE ROVE. 
A FAVOURITE MELODY—THE WORDS AND MUSICK BY THOMAS MOORE. 
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2d—Like the gale that sighs along 
eds of oriental flow’rs, 

In the grateful breath of song, 

That once was heard in happier hours; 
Fill’'d with balm the gale sighs on, 

Though the flow’rs have sunk in death: 
So when pleasure’s dream is gone, 

Its memory lives in music’s breath. 


3d—Music! oh, how faint, how weak, 
Language fades before thy —t 
Why should feeling ever spea 
When thou canst breathe her soul ae well? 
Friendship’s balmy words may fei 
Love's are e’en more false than oF 
Oh? ‘tis onl ly music's strain 
Can sweetly soothe and not betray ! 





a 








THE STAGE. 





THE LATE CHARLES GILFERT. 


Cuarves Gitrert, like Sheridan, was in the habit of borrowing 
money from everybody, very little of which was ever paid back ; 
but he always intended to return it at the time he promised. He | 
was a visionary man, and did not make the best calculations in the 
world. We heard of his meeting a friend in the Bowery, one day, | 
when the following circumstance took place : 

* Ah,” said Gilfert, “‘ you are the very man I wanted to see. Lend | 
me two hundred dollars.” 

“T would, in a moment,” replied his friend, ‘ but it is impossi- 
ble. Ihave a note to pay, and [ don’t know where to get the money.” 

**A note,” said Gilfert, ‘so have I. Let me see your notice.” 

The gentleman produced it from his pocket-book. 

“ Well,” said Gilfert, “‘ how much are you short?” 

** About two hundred dollars,”’ said his friend. To his utter sur- | 
prise, Gilfert handed him the money. 

There,” said he, ** go and pay your note. 
tested, as they can’t both be taken up. If your note laid over, it 
might hurt your credit, but with me it don’t matter, as I am used to 
that sort of business.” 

This anecdote shows what a careless fellow Gilfert was. 








I'll let mine be pro- |! 
\) 





At one time Gilfert owed Conrad, the printer, a bill. Conrad | 
grew tired of dunning him for it, and one day wrote Gilfert a letter, 
which put the manager in a towering fury. Down he sat, and chal- 
lenged Conrad to fight, declaring that if he refused, he would horse- 
whip him in the publick streets the next day. Conrad returned for 
answer that he would not fight, until his bill was paid, as no man in 
his senses would voluntarily go out to shoot at his own money. 
Some few weeks after this occurrence, Gilfert had an unexpected | 
windfall. Conrad received a letter from him, couched in something 
like the following terms : 


“My pgaR conrap—I was wrong, but you had no right to insult me 
Yet, | ought to have paid you the money before. { enclose it to you now, 
principal and interest. Come and dine with me. Tou! avows. Giteert.” 








What a pity it is that some good writer would not give us the 
memoirs of this extraordinary man. 


LA PETITE AUGUSTA. 


We perceive with unfeigned satisfaction the advances which our 
talented young townswoman is making in her fascinating but difli- || 
cult profession—that of the dance. It was but the other day that || 
she left her native shore, accompanied by her mother, to study the 
graceful principles of ‘the poetry of motion,” in that school where | 
alone they are carried out to the extent which astonishes connois- 
sours all over the world ; andbefore we have turned from bidding her 
farewell, we are greeted with the news that the young American | 
prodigy is dancing with success upon the Opera stage—a matter of | 
wonderment to the Parisians themselves, and still more so to the | 
thousand aspirants for a similar honour, who find that it must cost | 
them years of laborious study, and no small share of theatrical influ- 
ence. We do nfess to a participation in this great surprise, 
for our own notidm@ of the child's promising talents were such as | 
But our admiration 





almost led to the result which has taken place. 


ll is thereby confirmed and increased, and whenever this charming | 
|| artiste shall return to her native land, we shall be among the first to 
| hail her arrival, and shall expect to find her at the very head of her 


graceful, imaginative, and poetical profession. 


ENGLISH DRAMAS IN AMERICA. 


We find in the London ** Sunday Times” the following remarks, | 
in relation to the dependency of the American stage upon the 
dramatick authors of England. ‘We agree with the writer ; butaye 
fear the day is far distant when his suggestions will be adopted, 


arrangement with the authors of England shall be made.—* The 
American stage is almost entirely dependent upon that of London 
for pieces, and since Bulwer’s act has given playwrights a chance 
of getting some remuneration for the performance of their pieces 


| instead of three; 


here, there may be some hopes of obtaining hereafter a similar re- |: 


| compense from the other side of the Atlantick. When Mr. Forrest 
| brought out the tragedy of The Gladiator here, its author (Dr. Bird) 
was unanimously elected a member of the Dramatick Author's As- | 
sociation, and wheresoever this tragedy may be played in Great 
Britain, the doctor will derive a certain emolument. Cannot Ame- 
rica reciprocate’? Wallack (an Englishman) is now lessee of the 
National. Let him set the example, and when he plays pieces 
which in England must be paid for, transmit from New-York a | 
similar sum. He has it in his power to make the first step towards 
the establishment of international copyright. We believe him to 
be an honourable man, and will take care that our hint reaches him.” 


NEWSPAPER LITERATURE. 





THE ALBION. 


Our respected contemporary, Dr. Bartlett, has commenced a new 


|| series of his valuable journal, and we take sincere pleasure in calling 


publick attention to its merits. The paper has been in publication 
upwards of seventeen years, in the course of which time it has com- 


pleted two distinct series, and has been constantly increasing in 


steady and deserved success from its first establishment to the pre- | 


sent. We presume it maybe quite unnecessary here to describe 
minutely the plan and conduct of this excellent paper, it being so 
largely and so widely circulated ; we shall, therefore, brietly observe 
that its columns consist of judicious selections from the most ap- 
proved British periodicals, general summaries of British, colonial, 
and foreign intelligence, notices of the drama, literature, and the 
arts, and luminous editorial remarks on British affairs. In pub- 
lishing a paper essentially British in the commercial emporium of 
the United States, it is due to Dr. Bartlett to say, that he has la- 
boured anxiously and successfully to keep up the relations of good 
feeling and kindness between the people of the two countries ; his 
lucubrations have always been marked by suavity of manners and 
benevolent sentiments; and it is a just praise to him of no small 

moment to say, that he has at all times kept aloof from meddling in 

that collision of domestick politicks which would derogate from the 

|! plan originally laid down by him for the general conduct of the Albion 

In the illustrative department of this paper, the proprietor shows 

distinguished taste and liberality, as evinced in the choice and exe- | 
cution of the subjects which occasionally adorn its numbers. We | 


now unravelled 


| “singular coincidence.” 


| have just seen the proof impression of a fine portrait of Queen Vic- 
| toria, engraved in line, on steel, and which will be well worthy to 
"adorn the saloons of those whe shall pessesa copies of it. It is at once 
elegant in design, and national in sentiment, and completely harmo- 
nizes with the objects upon which the Albion was originally founded 
THE FINE ARTS. 
NEW SPECIES O¥ COTTAGE PIANOFORTE. 
Messrs. Dubois, Bacon and Chambers have just produced a piano. 


although we can never hope for a national drama, until some such | forte on the principle of the horizontal grand, but so far reduced in 
g | 


length as to admit of its standing in less space than a square instru- 
ment, and enabling the performer to avoid the awkwardness of sitting 
with his or her back to the company. Each note has ftwo strings 
they are strained upon a metallick frame to a high 
pitch of tension, in consequence of their being of increased thick- 
ness, and the effect is a round and powerful tone. We remarked, 
on hearing it, that, contrary to the usual quality of pianofortes, the 
upper notes have increased force and brilliance, while the bass notes 
decrease somewhat in those qualities; but, altogether, the new in 
strument is a manifest improvement and convenience, and we think 
will be largely patronized. 


MISCELLANY. 





SINGULAR COINCIDENCE—IF TRUE. 


General Bazaine lately breathed his last in Paris after a few days’ 
illness. In connexion with his death, a correspondent tells us a 
strange story, which may at least be set down under the head of 
A few days before his demise, the gene- 
, in the garden of the 





ral is stated to have met a friend, Count F 
Tuilleries, and on the latter's expressing his regret at having been 
long deprived of the pleasure of meeting him, * Well,” said the ge- 
** you will see me next Sunday at eleven o'clock, at the 
The count, on arriving at the church 
k. the court 


neral, 
church of the Assumption.’ 
on the appointed day, observed the portal hung with blac 


| filled with mourning coaches, and a hearse ornamented with armo- 


| Broadway 


rial bearings and escutcheons * Who is the deceased *” inquired 
*A Russian general,” was the 


At this precise 


de ville. 
—** General Bazaine.” 


the count of a sergeant 
His name! 


answer 
moment, adds our correspondent, the clock struck—eleven '— 
Truly awful, and most wonderful—if true! 

MUSICAL TREE 


Quentin, in Aisne, stood a remark- 
frequently heard to 


alarm among the inhabi- 


In the neighbourhood of St 
able tree, from whose roots dull sounds were 
} 


issue. It had excited much surprise and 
tants of Nauroy and the circumjacent parishes, but the mystery !s 
The ench is a very strong beech, at the 
summit of which two brane 
that when the wind blew a vibration took place, which resounded 


inted tree 
hes crossed each other in sucha manner, 


as far as the roots 
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